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Cheyne says in his notes on Is. §, in The Polychrome Bible, 
that ‘the Parable of the Vineyard takes the form of a song. The 
prophet assumes the character of a popular singer. If he accom- 
panied his song with music, he must have changed his note at 
v. 3, and what an effect must have been produced when in the 
middle of a sentence (v. 6) he suddenly passed out of the lyric 
into the grave prophetic rhythm, and became no longer a singer 
but an orator.’ These remarks are evidently based on Duhm’s 
commentary.* Duhm’s analysis of the poem has been adopted 
also by Marti.t Duhm thinks that there is a different rhythm 
from Mw) Waw dP) on; but this clause is a gloss, and the fol- 
lowing lines exhibit the same rhythm as the preceding stanzas. 
In his Introductiont Cheyne says that vv. 1-7 are in two distinct 
rhythms or meters; the division is at v. 6°, when Isaiah, in the 
midst of his threatening prophecy respecting the vineyard, 
suddenly exchanges the light, dancing, popular rhythm for a 
heavy prophetic parallelism. 

Ewald|| arranged only the first two verses in lines, evidently 
thinking that the rhythm in the following verses was different. 

*First edition, Gdttingen, 1892; second edition, 1902. 

t Das Buch Jesaia (Freiburg i. B. 1900), p. 55. 

t Introduction to the Book of Isaiah (London, 1895), p. 23. 


|| Jesaia2 (Gottingen, 1867), p. 306. 
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In Hitzig’s translation of the poetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, on the other hand, the whole poem is printed in lines.* In 
Kautzsch’s Textbibel (1899) the second half of v. 5 and vv. 6. 7 
are printed in lines, but not the preceding verses. Cersoy,+ on 
the other hand, thinks that the first two verses were borrowed by 
Isaiah from a popular song, but that the following verses are not 
metrical. If we look at Sievers’t arrangement of the poem we 
can easily see how a commentator may arrive at the conclusion 
that vv. 3-7 are not metrical; for there is apparently no regu- 
larity whatsoever. But if the song is freed from superfluous 
scribal expansions the meter is the same from the first verse to 
the last. 

There is no change of rhythm in the poem. This parable 
consists of four|| stanzas; each stanza is composed of four 
o°5wi2§ with two beats in each hemistich. Each of the first 
three stanzas comprises two Masoretic verses, while the last 
stanza is represented by v. 7. The text of the first three stanzas 
is on the whole correct but considerably expanded ; in the last 
stanza, on the other hand, we find an omission and a corruption. 
The scribal expansions are all such as we frequently meet with 
in other texts of the Old Testament. 

I would arrange the Hebrew text as follows : ** 


* Die poetischen Biicher des AT (Leipzig, 1854); so, too, in Hendewerk's .Jesaja, part 1 
(Konigsberg, 1838), p. 129, and in Umbreit’s commentary (Hamburg, 1846). 


t L’apologue de la Vigne au chapitre Ve d’Isaie in the Revue Biblique (Jan. 1899), pp. 
3-12 (cited in Marti’s commentary, p. 55). Cf. ZA Q, 361. 


t Metrische Studien (Leipzig, 1901), p. 434. 
|| Ernst Meier in his commentary (Pforzheim, 1850) divided the poem into two stanzas: 
vv. 1-4 and 5-7. 


§See my paper on The Poetic Form of the First Psalm in Hesrarca, 19, 137, n. 15. The 
four double-hemistichs of each stanza may be grouped in two couplets. 


**Tho arrangement of Hebrew poetic texts in double-hemistichs, in two columns, 
which I introduced in part 15 (Proverbs) and 4 (Numbers, cc. 21. 28. 24) of The Poly 
chrome Bible, is found in certain Hebrew MSS, e. g., in the Sephardic MS, British Museum, 
Oriental 2201. In this beautiful quarto MS, which is one of the oldest dated copies of the 
entire Hebrew Bible, having been written at Toledo in 1246 A. D., the three poetical books, 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, are written in double-hemistichs, in two columns. A collotyped 
facsimile reproduction of folio 2838 (containing Ps. 106, 23>-107, 32) of this MS is given on 
plate ix of the Series of XV Facsimiles of MSS of the Hebrew Bible published by James 
Hyatt (London, 1897). Ginsburg says in his description of this plate, ‘The three poetical 
books are arranged in prescribed lines,’ whatever that may mean; see also Ginsburg’s 
Introduction to the Masoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (London, 1897), p. 675; 
cf. also ibid., pp. 517. 729. Ginsburg’s remarks are unfortunately not sufficiently clear (cf. 
op. cit., pp. 591. 598. 606. 667). Cf. also the Cod. Or. Gaster. 151 described in PSBA 22, 234. 
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CriTIcAL NoTES ON THE TEXT. 


(1) fA Nd (cf. Gesen.”’, § 105, b, n. 3) in NS“ is enclitic; the pre- 


ceding J""DN should be accented on the ultima, not on the penult ; 
80, too, TA"DENM (v. 2), IAN (v. 4), NITFIZ"TAN (v. 5). 

fA > does not mean to my friend (AV, "to my well beloved ; 
RV, for my well beloved) or in honorem Dei quem maxime diligo 
cantabo (Grotius). Nor can the prefixed 5 be taken as the 5 
auctoris (cf. Bachmann’s explanation cited below), although in 
v. 3 the friend to whom the vineyard belongs is introduced as the 
speaker. The preposition 5 means here of (so RV™), that is, con- 
cerning, as in Ps. 8,3: "pEn5 OZR OA Many there are who 
say of me and in Gen. 20,13: SI oT “s—"2n Say of me, He 
is my brother. This 5 is not a popular shortening of bx, as Duhm 
supposes; in his commentary on Ps. 3,3 Duhm says, mpp55 is a 
poetic equivalent of “pes">y. Nor can we read, with Bachmann,* 
sb (haplography). Cf. Gesen.2’, § 119, u. 

ffl “7 may be a misplaced variant to "7"7"5 in the first hemistich. 
Shas soec for both "7" and "7. ff "T is certainly 
not an abbreviation for O°7)7 (Lowth, Cheyne, Budde,+ Marti, as 
an alternative); this parable is no love-ditty (contrast Crit. Notes 
on Isaiah, SBOT, p. 117, 1. 37, and Ginsburg’s Introduction, pp. 
7938. 820)’ Cersoy points, “7 m=" my love-song, and Marti is 
inclined to adopt this emendation as the simplest solution of the 
difficulty. Bachmann proposes to read TINIW= TD § rn - 
According to Winckler, AoF (= Altorientalische Forschungen), 
1,341 (1896), the opening lines of the poem should be taken to 
mean: I will sing to my god a song of my god, concerning his 
vineyard. My god had a vineyard, &c. He believes that "4 or 
47 means daipwv (Dido=% dacuwv) and is inclined to substitute 
smt> or “TS for fA 4" in the first and third hemistichs of 
the opening couplet. 

After the insertion of "$54 between 72"5"M""w it was necessary 
to prefix 5 5 to "D5 (GY ro dpredavi wou = 232 is influenced 
by glosses { and x). 

Omit fl 4 after OD; the vineyard still hina to the friend ; 
he tells the men of Judah in v. 5 what he purposes to do with it. 
The addition of "7 was probably suggested by mas on oD 
in 1 K 21,1; cf. my notes on Cant. 8,11 (The Book of Canticles, 
p. 60 = Hesraica, 19, 6). 

There is hardly any paronomasia between "5 and {Ip as Duhm 
supposes; > and 5 are entirely different consonants. Nor is this 
case recorded in Dr. Casanowicz’s dissertation on Paronomasia in 
the OT (Boston, 1894). There is just as much assonance between 


* Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen (Berlin, 1894), p. 64. 
t New World, March 1893, p. 49. 
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p75 and aw, viz. only one consonant and the vowels are 
identical. 

Bachmann’s emendation wawns3 "pa and Cheyne’s yaw "3 2"ps 
are not good. Nor need we read, with Kennedy, ww instead of f& 
Val ; see, however, my remarks on Wes “$95, or rather Wan-dya, 
in Cant. 8,11 (The Book of Canticles, p. 33, n.3). In his Critica 
Biblica (London, 1903), p. 10, Cheyne proposes to read "53 "pa 
xrnw". The reference, Cheyne adds, is not to the Cimmerians but 
to the North Arabians. I prefer the received text. % |s2}) U,pao 
biases ; cf. & év xépari, ev torw mon. fil yeu" is more poetic 
than the adjective yaw, but it is not chosen on account of the 
meter ; yaw TPs would have suited the meter just as well. Con- 
trast my note on Cant. 1,6 in The Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902), 
p. 31, n. 13 = Hepraica, 18, 221. 

For fit p.w cf. Jer. 2,21; Gen. 49,11 and Abulwalid’s explanation 
quoted in Gesenius’ Jesaia, part 1 (Leipzig, 1821), p. 231 (repeated 


in his Thesaurus): wry Bayt aS Jlis, ey Ogel > 
elatl. GT (i. e., Fragmenta rescripta Tischendorfiana Isaiae 


prophetae) has duredov owpyx, 3 electam, 3 josam vines. A good 
German equivalent would be rother Gutedel. 

Winckler, AoF 1, 350, proposes to read (3 instead of 595%; but 
cf. Mark 12,1. 

fl 59M is a superfluous scribal expansion. 

The third 573 of v. 3, M OWN WI = Drsaw(Mie>)> Ips, is 
a scribal expansion derived from the second yy‘ of v. 4. Both 
there and in the present gloss fl Mwy represents a subsequent 
addition ; ef. upw> Ip" (v. 7°) and 59,9.11. 3 inserts wt faceret 
not only in vv. 2. 4 but also in v. 7: et expectavi ut faceret judicium. 
The expression D°259 nywy> “pr, without an indication of the 
different subject of mypy, is illogical; AA O-a59 Mwy Ip" is 
generally supposed to mean, He (my friend) expected that it (the 
vineyard) would bear grapes ($ Lais asi; An0) ; but this would 
require at least the insertion of , oy mip py. 

For D°DN2 wy") see my remarks in Hesraica, 19, 138, n. 20. 

For D°wN2 (3 labruscae, French lambrusque) cf. Gesenius’ Jesaia, 
part 1, p. 283; part 2, p. 364, and ZDPV 1888, p. 160 (cited by 
Marti). 

fA MN at the beginning of stanzas IT and III (vv. 3. 5) is due to 
scribal expansion. 

$ transposes fA DSwie? aw and HTT" wl; cf. my remarks 
on the Syriac version of Ps. 1 in Hesratoa, 19, 137, n. 16 and below, 
n. 5 of the Explanatory Notes on p. 201. 
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fai "2555 is a superfluous addition both here and at the end of 
the first 5% of stanza III (v. 5). 

ffl P17 is a scribal expansion. Logically it does not belong to 
the first hemistich, but to the second: Why, when I had a right to 
expect good grapes, did it bear worthless, small, sour berries? so 
correctly ARV and Hendewerk (see above, p. 194, n. *), p. 133; con- 
trast Ernst Meier (see above p. 194, n. ||), p. 49. 

For the insertion of MDP in HM OD Nw instead of O57 
see the note on gloss 6 (v. 2). 

Omit ffi MD5 as at the beginning of v. 3. 

The rhythm of the second hemistich would perhaps be improved 
by transposing fl [iD "IN; in this case we should have to read: 
"INTO =" DN"NN, "IN being enclitic; cf. the notes on v. 1. 


For #8 4n>w7 read nsw. $ has asp for MM InD1WwA 


just as in v. 2 for fil ts. 

;;  Moyamyab) mr n M73 a? is a gloss (or variant) to the preceding 
byn: it may ‘have been suggested by Hos. 2,8. Cf. my notes on 
Cant. 3, 8. 10; 4, 14 (see my Book of Canticles, p. 23, n. 14; p. 49, 


n. 49), also my note on Ps. 45,16 in Hesraica, 19, 136. 
For fff MD point Ma, from mma, Arab. ow to cut ( we iN 
vii to be cut off, decided, ended (abil); Assyr. buttutu ‘to end’ 


(Delitzsch, HW 192»). Arab. we means also to exterminate, to 


annihilate; cf. Heb. 7D and M5, especially Gen. 41,36: 


59°72 yas m-DMm. Bachmann proposes to read, following & 


Kai dviow Tov duredova pov, “IID (cf. 27,10). 

fa “723° x5 is a scribal expansion of the following fA 9" 4; 
80, too, fi Mw WDD ss; cf. 7,23 ; 9,17; 10,17; 27,4. With 
the exception of 9,17 all those passages are post-Isaianic. 
Bachmann proposes to read 12D) instead of fA Sdy4, following 
GT xai dvaBynoovra (var. dvaBijoera:), 3 et ascendent vepres et spinae, 
% |piuc boas ao ashe ; cf. Assyr. elf ‘to grow up’ (Delitzsch, 
HW 612, 4). Sinead thinks that mM" "721 does not stand in 
the accusative (Ges.2’, § 117, z) but is the subject of sib. Theclause 
mr “2 mb should therefore be translated, not: It shall 
shoot up in thorns and briars (so Cheyne in SBOT), but: There shall 
come up briars and thorns (so ARV). I believe, with Bachmann, 
that mM" ""2D is nominative, not accusative; but if the verbal 
predicate precedes the subject, the plural is not necessary ; cf. Ges.?’, 
§ 145, 0. In Prov. 24,31 the meter requires not only the omission of 
the superfluous third hemistich psn sp 10D (see SBOT ad loc.) 


but also the excision of iDD, so that p-sinap ate may be explained 


in the same way as nw as ay ay 2) aby, i.e. by may be verbal 
predicate to OD" ‘ap. Prov. 24,30-34 must be read as follows: 
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Also in Is. 34,13 we had better read: 

man. mim wisp ovo mnaws "54 
fA Snd>25 is due to NT) at the beginning of the following line. 
In Is. 32,13 537K is Hif'il (= man); cf. my remarks in my 
paper on The Beginning of the Judaic Account of Creation in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, 17, 158 (1896). 
Omission of ft 59 improves the rhythm. 
fl “79 at the end of this verse is a superfluous scribal expansion. 
Syntactically 57" OD is predicate, and Seow" m3 subject. 
fA MINDY is scribal expansion. It is canceled also by Sievers. 
fi Dw seems to be a corruption of onwa=nnwn (in Is. 
52,14 it is better to read Mw instead of £1 nna); cf. Heb. 
aqos3) mmo; Eth. adm : séhta, to err, to sin; Ont : 
séhtat, error, sin; Ahm: sahata, to hurt, to injure; Syr. 
Leos corruption, destruction; Arab. ww suht, corrupt prac- 
tice, undue profit, unlawful gain (ens! wif). The % 
instead of f is due to the influence of the preceding ™, just as 
© is not unfrequently changed into XY under the influence of an 
adjacent |; cf. Legs = MOB = Assyr. pussuxu, to appease, see 
note 60 of my paper on Babylonian elements in the Levitic Ritual 
(Journal of Biblical Literature, 19,73) and KAT 610, n.3. In the 
same way we might combine Heb. Mia to sprout with Assyr. 
Samaxu (Delitzsch, HW 669%). In Ges.-Buhl!8, on the other hand, 
Assyr. 8amaxu is combined with Heb. misip to rejoice and Arab. 


to be high (Sle, Xe) or to be proud (xasls ues) ; 
cf. Lat. lucus laetissimus umbrae, &c., and 1. 8 of the fifth tablet 


of the Babylonian Nimrod* Epic (p. 24 of my edition): tabu 
cillasSu || mali risati; cf. Delitzsch,h HW 607 and Jensen’s 
inaccurate translation in Schrader’s KB 6,161 (thr guter Schatten 


* Cf. my remarks in the Critical Notes on Proverbs (SBOT), p.33,1.17. It might be well 


to state in this connection that I never believed that Nimrod was identical with the Kassite 
ruler Nazimaradda§ (see Cheyne-Black’s Encyclopedia Biblica, 3418) ; I only suggested, 
nineteen years ago, that the name Nimrod might be a contraction of Nazimaraddaés; 
see my paper in the Andover Review, July, 1884, p. 94; cf. KAT? 581. 
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ist voll ‘ Jauchzens;’ this would be gillaSu tabu risati mali; 
tabu is, of course, predicate to gillaSu); cf. my remarks on 
Jensen’s translations in my paper on The Beginning of the Baby- 
lonian Nimrod Epic in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, vol. 22, p. 9; see also vol. 16, p. cx, and Critical Notes on 
Proverbs (SBOT), p. 60, 1. 39. 

We might also read mw bribery, but BMwy is preferable; in 
the first place the paronomasia between O5wi and pYMw7 is 
more striking, and then the corruption of prmwy to MEwxp is 
more easily explained: the last two consonants of BMWA were 
transposed, and ~% was miswritten 5. Siegfried-Stade, s. v. 
mEwn, suppose that this word was coined by the prophet for the 


sake of the paronomasia with DEW. Even if fa mEwn were 
correct, it could not mean bloodshed, although Arab. ie means 
shedding blood, tyrant (g-% hf). For Bw we should 
expect g&%. Brown-Driver-Briggs, p. 705», thinks that the 


in Mw was substituted for O. Ges.-Buhl!3 compares 


musaffah, thwarted, unsuccessful; cf. Assyr. sapaxu, to annithi- 
late, break up, destroy (Delitzsch, HW 507»). In note 80 of his dis- 
sertation on Paronomasia in the OT (1894) Dr. Casanowicz suggested 
that M5wy might be a transposition of pw = Assyr. saxapu, 
to overthrow; but we expect a word for injustice, corruption (& 
dvonia, J iniquitas). Cheyne’s "772 is impossible. 

Before fa mp1) in the last line of the poem the rhythm requires 
the insertion of a verb, either Ip", as in the preceding line, or 
Sein, or a, although this ie does not occur in the OT. 

It is not impossible that the original text read prs pT) and 
Ipys> cae in the second hemistichs of the last two lines; cf. 
Hagg. 1,9: pd mn | ma “bx >) ; see note 3 of my 
lecture on J ih of Ecclesiastes in Oriental Studies (Boston, 
1894), p. 264; cf. Ges.?’, § 143, e; § 114, i, note 1; Wright-de Goeje*, 


2, 79. 
This Isaianic poem may be translated as follows: 


PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD. 





I 1 I will sing of my friend, now, a song of his vineyard: ! 
My friend has€ a vineyard on a spur that is fértile.? 
2 He héed it and cléared it,* and planted choice vines‘ (there); 
He built (there)y a tower® and héwed out® a wine-vat.é 
(a) 1 my dear one of (8) had (y) 2 in the midst of it 


(8) 2 he léoked for it to bear (choice) clisters,—it bére sour bérries! 
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II 3¢«Ye mén of Jerusalem, fréemen of Jiidah! 
Be judges of my case’ and that of my vineyard! 


4 Could dught have been dénes that [ did not dé there ? 
nI lé6oked for® (choice) clusters,— it bé6re sour bérries !*® 


III 5:I will give you to knéw what I purpose to dé:« 
Away with its hédges! that cattle may bréwse there ;4 
6 A waste be it hénceforth,’ “no spdde ever délve it! 
€The cléuds will I simmon to rain on it néver.° 


IV 7 It is the vineyard of J’avu,!* the nation of [srael, 





The fréemen of Judah, His chérished plantation. 

He léoked for corréctness," butl6! corriptness!” 

He héped for candor," but 16! there is clamor!" 
(e) 3andnow (¢) 4 with my vineyard (») why (6) ittobear () 5andnow («) with my 
(A) break déwn15 its wall that déwn it be trampled! (vineyard 
(«) 6 it shall not be pruned and (v) there shall shoot up thorns and briars 
(€) on (o) rain (x) 7 Sabaoth 


EXxpLANAToRY NOTEs. 


(1) This is the first line of the song. Duhm, Cheyne, Marti, follow- 
ing Ewald, Propheten?, 1, 306, consider the second line to be the 
beginning of the poem; they think that the first line is a special intro- 
duction, but this view is erroneous. 

(2) Lit., on a horn, the son of fatness, i. e., the terraced slope of a 
mountain exposed to the sun, with rich fertile soil; cf. the Swiss Matter- 
horn, Schreckhorn, Faulhorn, &c., Lat. cornu montis, Greek xépas tod 
dpovs. AVM, the horn of the son of oil; but RV™M, a horn, the son of 
oil. Cf. apertos Bacchus amat colles (Virgil, Georg. 2, 113) quoted by 
Delitzsch and Orelli. 

(3) Of stones, AV: gathered out the stones thereof; solum elapi- 
davit, Pliny 17, 30. 

(4) See above, p. 197 (2). 

(5) Cf. Mark 12,1; Matt. 21,33: A certain man planted a veangunils 
and set a hedge about it, and digged a place for the wine-vat, and built a 
tower. This is based on the Septuagintal rendering of our passage, 
GY xai ppaypov repieOyka kai éxapdxwoa, 3 et sepivit eam, et lapides elegit 
ex illa, 3, transposing the two terms, Lun Hgulo nurse he tilled it 
and made a fence around it. AV translates therefore, he fenced it, or 
(in the margin) he made a wail about it instead of he hoed it. RV, he 
made a trench about it or (in the margin) he digged it. In the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Hebron, &c., there are in almost 
all the vineyards small round tower-like houses of stone, in which 
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implements are stored and the keepers housed. The owners live in 
them during the vintage. Cf. Dillmann-Kittel® (1898) ad loc. 

(6) Wine-presses and vats, excavated in the solid rock, are common 
throughout Palestine; see the cut in the translation of Judges, in the 
Polychrome Bible, p. 68. 

(7) Supply, says my friend. Cf.2S8 12,5; Matt. 21,40. 

(8) There is nothing humorous in the second line of v. 4, as Duhm 
supposes. The prophet’s friend (i. e. Java) says, I confidently expected 
good grapes, but my vineyard bore nothing but worthless, small, sour 
berries. I had a right to expect good grapes after all the trouble I had 
taken. 

(9) Cf. Is. 7,23-25. 

(10) Isaiah does not say, My friend is Juvu, and his vineyard is 
Israel ; he simply states, It is the vineyard of Juvu, i. e., the Israelitish 
nation. 

(11) Correctness of life and conduct, rectitude, justice. ; 

(12) Corruptness, especially of the judges and other persons in power. 

(13) Candor = fairness, impartiality, honesty, righteousness. 

(14) Loud complaint of injustice and urgent demand for justice; cf. 
Exod. 22,22; Gen. 4,10. Dr. Horace Howard Furness, to whom I am 
indebted for some valuable suggestions, proposes to render the last 


couplet : 
He looked for reason,— but behold! treason; 


For men loving duty,— but lo! those loving booty! 
This last line might be used for the translation of the last but one line of 
the Hebrew text. The last line of the poem might be rendered : 


He looked for right,— but behold riot! 
(so Dr. Marcus Jastrow). We might also use justice and injustice, 
honesty and dishonesty; but correctness and corruptness, candor and 
clamor seem to me preferable. 
(15) The Hebrew text uses the infinitive: (I purpose) to break down ; 
80, too, in the preceding double-hemistich, Away with its hedges =(I 
purpose) to do away with its hedge. 














THE FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS IN SUMERIAN. 


By J. Dynetey Prince, 
Columbia University, New York. 


The agglutinative character of the Sumerian has long been 
recognized by such scholars as have refused to accept the unten- 
able theory of Halévy,’ who, no doubt instigated by mistaken 
feelings of Semitic race-sentiment, still believes that the cunei- 
form non-Semitic texts were not written in a language distinct 
from Assyro-Babylonian, but in an ‘“ideophonic”’ cryptographic 
system of priestly-scribal invention. 

It is not my purpose to enter at length in the present paper 
into a refutation of a position which so able an authority as 
Friedrich Delitzsch’ has been compelled to abandon, owing to 
the overwhelming mass of evidence in favor of the linguistic 
nature of Sumerian. It may be stated here, however, that the 
presence of undoubted Semitic loan-words and even loan-forms, 
like the negative 14 in Sumerian,’ is no more a reasonable argu- 
ment against the non-Semitic character of that idiom than the 
frequent occurrence of more or less disguised Arabic and Persian 
words and forms in Osmanli Turkish‘ can be against the Ural- 
Altaic origin of the latter language. It would be an easy matter, 
following Halévy’s methods, to demonstrate that Osmanli has no 
real existence as an Ural-Altaic agglutinative idiom, but is an 
arbitrary conglomerate speech based on corrupted Semitic and 
Iranian elements. 

One of the chief points made by the anti-Sumerists has been 
the indefinite character of the Sumerian grammatical system, and, 

1 Halévy, JA., Vol. VII, sér. 3 (1874), pp. 461sqq.; ‘“‘La prétendue langue d’Accad est- 
elle touranienne?” Comptes rendus, Vol. IV., sér. 3, p. 477; Vol. IV, sér. 3, pp. 128, 130; JA., 
Vol. VII, sér. 7, pp. 201sqq. Also his book, Recherches critiques sur UVorigine de la civiliza- 
tion babylonienne, Paris, 1876. See Weissbach, Die sumerische Frage, p. 183, for further 
references. 

2 Hwb., p. iv; Entstehung des dltesten Keilschriftsystems, p. 11. 

3 L& as a negative occurs in Sumerian IV. 15,1; 3; 30; 33a. Cf. Zb. 71. 


4 What Arab, for example, familiar only with his own language, would recognize the 
Osmanli combination ilimd4r, ‘‘a learned man,” from Arabic » pronounced '6]1m+ 


the Persian yo ; or tevekkdal, “trust in God,” for S551 
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owing to this fact, the charge has actually been made that it 
would be impossible to read a non-Semitic text intelligently with- 
out the aid of an Assyrian translation! Such an idea, of course, 
degrades the “cryptogram”’ to the position of a mere imperfect 
system of mnemonic suggestion, depending on the reader’s 
memory of the original Assyrian text; in short, to something 
little better than the tally sticks of our own Cree Indians or the 
mnemonic wampum strings of the Passamaquoddies of north- 
eastern America.’ The object of the present paper is to demon- 
strate as briefly as possible the peculiar Sumerian method of 
expressing the first and second persons, which, as will be shown, 
is done with quite as much clearness as in other primitive lan- 
guages.” Throughout this article, I indicate the “Classical 
Sumerian” by the abbreviation EK. (= Eme-Ku) and the 
Eme-Sal by ES. 

§ 1. The Sumerian pronominal elements may be divided into 
two classes ; viz., those which are determinative with respect to 
person and those which are not. The fundamental principle of 
first and second personal differentiation seems to be the occurrence 
in the text of some determinative word or construction. Thus 
we may find: (1) a determinative pronoun of the first or second 
person ; (2) a vocative; (3) a context which leaves no room for 
doubt as to the person intended by the writer. If none of these 
determining factors are present, it is understood that the verb is 
in the third person. The vast majority of verbal prefixes are 
indeterminate as to their personal force (see below, §§ 13 sqq.). 
Whenever we find a construction in the first or second person 
which has apparently no determinative word to indicate the 
person, this occurs, in every case which I have examined, in a 
mutilated text, where it may reasonably be supposed that the 
determinative element has been broken off. 

§ 2. The determinative 1 p. pronoun in Sumerian common to 
both dialects is m4-e (perhaps read g4-e in EK.? See HAS. 
537, 36; ZK., i, 314; ZA., i, 192; HT. 139, §1). Mé-e is 
characteristically 1 p., and, in the texts which I have studied, 
never denotes any other person. Its use as a separable pronoun 
passim is well known. Thus, IV. 19, 526: mé&-e e-ri-za 


5See my article on this subject, ‘‘The Passamaquoddy Wampum Records,” in Proc. 


Amer. Philos. Soc., Vol. XXXVI, p. 480. 
6 Cf. also Bertin’s paper on this same subject, JRAS., new series, Vol. XVII (1885), pp. 
65 sqq.: ‘‘ Notes on the Assyrian and Akkadian Pronouns.” 
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i-gul-an-ma-ma=anaku aradki utnénki, “I thy (fem.) 
servant beseech thee.”’ It occurs in IV. 7, 30 a, as an apparently 
ethical dative infix: nin-m4é-e ni-zu-a-mu t za-e in-mé4-e- 
zu=8& an&ku idf atta tidi, “what I know, thou (also) 
knowest for me” (see § 28). This is the only sentence where 
I can find such a usage. 

§ 3. Evidently connected etymologically with m4-e is the 
very common 1 p. suffix -mu, found with nouns and with verb- 
nouns. This -mu may be subjective or objective. It is subjective, 
for example, 1V.7, 30a: nin-m4d-e ni-zu-a-mu=Sa an&ku 
ida, “what I know,” although in this passage -mu may be the 
relative -mu, accidentally indicating the 1 p. (see § 32). In 
II. 19, 466: lugal-mu=béliku, “I am lord” (perm.), there 
can be no doubt as to the first personal character of the -mu. It 
is objective, V. 21, 26a: ki-ta-mu=8uppilanni, “bow me 
down” (imper.). This -mu of the 1 p., undoubtedly cognitive 
with m&-e, must not be confused with the relative suffix -mu 
described below (§ 32), which may and does indicate all three 
persons indifferently. This latter -mu and the indeterminate 
prefix mu- (§ 32) are probably etymologically identical. Here 
I am practically forced to adopt the theory of original difference 
of voice-tone in Sumerian’ which must have been necessary, not 
only to distinguish between the two totally different mu-elements, 
but also between the great variety of monosyllabic stems which 
apparently had the same sound value. In modern Pekingese- 
Chinese there are four such distinguishing tones, while in the 
Chinese-Cantonese dialect the number of tones mounts to eight! 
It is true that the Chinese tones are not used to denote differ- 
ences of grammatical relation, but only to indicate differences in 
word-meaning. Thus, it would not be possible in Chinese to 
have two grammatical elements identical in sound value pro- 
nounced with different tones, of which one variation could be the 
sign of the 1 p., for example, and the other of the 2 or 3 p. (like 
mu=1 p. in Sum. and mu=all three persons).° I am credibly 
informed, however, that such a phenomenon actually occurs in 
the Yéruba language of Equatorial Africa, where the same gram- 
matical ending denotes a difference of person according to its 


7Paul Haupt, Sfg., p. 19, n. 6, as early as 1879 suggested a difference of ‘‘ accent” in 
pronouncing Sumerian syllables. Bertin advanced a similar theory in PSBA., Vol. V 
(1882-83), pp. 19 sqq. 

8 My authority on this point is Professor Friedrich Hirth, professor of Chinese in 
Columbia University. 
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tone pronunciation.” I cite this, not of course with the intention 
of connecting Sumerian with Yéruba (!), but simply to demon- 
strate the linguistic possibility of toned grammatical elements. 
In Yéruba ile re = “thy house,” but ile ré (another tone) = 
“his house ;” o = “thou” and 6 = “he, she, it.” The dialectic 
(ES.) form of mu=1 p. is m4, IV. 21, 176: su-m&= 
zumriia, “my body;” ibid. 15 b: 8u-m&=qA4tiia, “my 
hand.” Also ma, IV. 21, 206: i-de bar-ra-ma = burmi 
éniia; V. 52, 446: ma-ra-ta=iati. It should be noted 
here that ni in a few passages = 1 p. suffix. Cf. K. 4931, obv. 
17: &4m-l4-a-ni=gamdaku and IV. 19, 526: =gandaku, 
“T am yoked” (cf. Br. 5334), although the usual force of ni is 
that of the 3 p. (Br. 5330-32). Amiaud believed that the 
ni was the third personal ending for animates and bi for inani- 
mates, but such a supposition is not justified by the facts 
(contrary to Hommel, Sum. Lesestiicke, p. 100). 

§ 4. Besides the above mentioned regular methods of express- 
ing the first person, there are a number of more unusual forms 
which are worthy of note here. Thus, the suffix eneSe appears 
II. 16, 25 6 in an apparently first personal sense: ti-il-ba-ab- 
xi-en-e-8e=gummuranni, probably, “he has perfected me,” 
although the inscription is very difficult. But eneSe in IT. 16, 
4le=1p. pl.: a-na-4m ni-zu-un-ne-en-e-3e =minammi 
nidi, “how shall we know?”” The ending -ku=anéku, V. 
20, 57a, an equation which must mean that ku may occa- 
sionally mean an&ku, because -ku also=atta, V. 27, 35 ab. 
This may have been a differently toned ku from that of the 
1 p., which is found, for example, I. 17, 32: en-ku=bélaku, 
“Tam lord” (perm.). This ku=1 p. may have been a cognate 
of ma-e (=g4-e). It can hardly have been a Semitic loan- 
word owing to the equation with atta. In Sc. 4, 10, where 
we find mén=anéaku this must also be understood to mean 
that mén may mean anaku. I have pointed out below that 

9 My informant is Mr. Jays, a medical missionary of the Church of England from the 


Haussa and Yéruba territories, who is well acquainted with the Yéruba language. See 
also S. Crowther, Grammar of the Yéruba Language (1852), p. 12. 


10If the text is correct, eneSe undoubtedly =3 p. in the curious riddle in II. 16, 
48-30 ab: ...n& al-p6S-a ...bu(?) kti-da-a-ni xu(?) kir-ri-en-e-Se=ina 1a 
nakimi 6rat me ina 1A ak&li me kabrat, ‘“ Without a heaper who becomes preg- 
nant? Without eating who becomes fat?’’ The answer (not given) was probably urpatu 
or urpitu, acloud. For me interr. instead of mannu, see Jager, BA., Vol. II, p. 277. I 
regard n&kimi-i as the participle of naka&amu, “heap up,” i. e., “fertilize sexually 
+ the interr. vocalic lengthening, contrary to Jager. 
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mén, the verb “to be” is used indeterminately for all three 
persons (§ 71). 

§ 5. There are several determinative words for the 1 p. pl.; viz., 
an-ne-en, en-ne-en, in-ne-en, me-en-ne-en (= mén- 
mén) un-ne-en, all of which=ninu, “we,’ 81—8-30, iii. 
3 sqq. I believe that these are all variants from an original 
me (an-me-en, etc.), cognitive with m&-e and distinct from 
mén, “to be.” This me of the 1 p. is seen in AL.’ 91, B: 
ki-me-ta=ittini, “with us,” and in me-en-ne=ninu, 
“we,” HT. 119, obv. 24 (see above, § 4, on eneSe). 

§ 6. The determinative 2 p. pronoun in Sumerian common to 
both dialects is za-e," which, in the texts which I have studied, 
is characteristic of the 2 p. and never denotes any other person 
except once, evidently erroneously (see below in this paragraph). 
It appears as a 2 p. even more frequently than does m4-e for 
the 1 p. Thus, subjectively passim, IV. 17, 45 a: za-e al-du- 
un-na-aS=atta ina alakika, “when thou goest,” and objec- 
tively, HT. 115, obv. 13 (ES.): dim-me-ir damal-bi ki-bi 
$34-dib-ba za-e gti-de-a-bi=ilusu iStarSu zint itti8u 
isassuki kasi, “his god (and) his goddess are angry with 
him ; they speak to thee.” I find also za-e with postpositional 
inflection, as in za-e-na=ela kati (ilim ul isi), “besides 
thee there is no god.” In K. 4612 (HAS. xxxii.), za-e-ra= 
ana kasama, “unto thee.” In one passage I find za-e used 
for m&é-e, clearly owing to a lapsus calami on the part of the 
Assyrian scribe; viz., AL.*, 136, rev. 7 (ES.): kur-kur-ra 
DUR gal-bi-ne-me-en za-e gi8S si-mar-bi-ne-me-en 
fr-ri-mu=8a S8adé dfrSunu rabai anaku SigarsSunu 
rabaii anéku tanad&ttia, “I am the great wall of the moun- 
tains; I am their great bolt. The glory is mine.” The curious 
reduplicated form zi-zi is probably a by-form of za-e=k&Sa, 
IV. 17, 38 a: dingir li gél-lu tu-ra-ni-ku Su-bar zi-zi- 
de gir-e-e8 Sa-ra-da-gub=amélu a3s3u m4risu k&3a aSri8 
izzazka, “the man for the sake of his son, who is left in the 
lurch, humbly stands before thee” (= zi-zi-de). Su-bar=Sa 
umdasir, not expressed in Assyrian; cf. Tig. vi. 98, said of 
palaces. So far as I am aware, this point with respect to zi-zi 
and 8u-bar has never been explained before. 


lliAny attempt to connect md&e and zae with Turkish ben and sen, “I” and 
‘“*thou,”’ is futile. Hommel suggested this, Gesch., pp. 248, 249. 
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§7. The 2 p. suffix -zu cognitive with za-e is used, like 
-mu from m4-e, with nouns and with verb-nouns, both subjec- 
tively and objectively. Thus, with nouns: IV. 13, 28b: uku- 
zu=nisika, “thy people,” and passim. With verbs subjectively, 
AL.’ 134. obv. 3: gub-ba-zu-ne=ina uzuziki, “when thou 
standest ;” objectively: HT. 122, obv. 12 (ES.): umun-mu 84 
¢i-ib-ba ka sar-ra 8ub-ba-a-zu sux-a-mu dug-ga=bél- 
tum ina zurub libbi rigme zarbi8 addiki, axulapia 
(qibi), ‘““O my lady in woe of heart mournfully I address plaints 
to thee (=Sub-ba-a-zu), tell me how long?” The dialectic 
form of zu is za, asin IV. 19, 52): e-ri-za=aradki, “thy 
(fem.) servant ;” cf. HAS. 38, obv. 12: za-da nu-me-a=ina 
bélika, “without thee.” Zu is given V. 25, nr. 5, 15-32= 
ku-(um-mu), “thine;” cf. za-a-kit=kummu, IV. 29, 3la 
and HT. 98, 58: za-a-xe, where xe may be a textual error for 
kit, the sign of the genitive. 

§ 8. It will be noticed in the case of zu and mu that the 
so-called postpositive conjugation is usually a hdl-clause or a 
subordinate clause of some sort, dependent on the following 
finite form with the prefixed conjugation. I believe that this 
subordinate relationship was the main function of the post- 
positive conjugation, a theory which will demand a special treat- 
ment in a subsequent article.” The equation, K. 4225 dupl. 18 d: 
ib (TUM) =atta, like the equations of the 1 p. mentioned 
above, § 4, must have meant that ib might be equivalent to the 
2 p. under certain circumstances. I cannot explain LI=atta, 
V. 20, 58 a except by asimilar supposition (see ZK. i. 315 n. i.). 

§ 9. InIV. 19, 53, 54 a, the following sentence requires discus- 
sion: za-e léx-ga-ta sag-ktil-sud-da an-na-ta ki nin- 
dagal-la-ku Si-ne-ne i-nam-ma=att&éma nfirSunu 5a 
kippat samé ruqfiitum 8a ércitim rapastum digilsina 
attama, “thou art their light; of the bounds of the distant 
heavens, of the broad earth their observed one art thou.” Here 
inamma is apparently equivalent to attama (cf. ZK. i. 202), 
but I do not regard inamma as a distinctive form for ‘“thou.”’ 
Nam is probably the same stem as nam=8imtu, “decision,” 
Sc. 58; V. 39, 2le; V. 11, 8d. This is the same nam from 
which abstracts are formed, cf. nam-gaba=iptiru, Sfg. 8. 
Za-e .... i-nam-ma, therefore, belong together and probably 


12 Haupt regarded the postpositive conjugation as the older form (HT. 145, § 20). 
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mean “thou art established,” although nam does not appear else- 
where as a verb. Cf. s.v. nam-tar, Br. 381. The i-prefix 
here is probably merely the indeterminate prefix, although it 
has been found hitherto used only with the 2 p. (see below, § 46). 

§ 10. Like the 1 p. pl., the 2 p. pl. was represented by a variety 
of determinative words. These are all given V. 27, nr. 5, 6-14: 
ab-gi-en, an-gi-en, en-gi-en, ib-gi-en, ib-gi-en, in-gi- 
en, me-gi-en (81-8-30, iii. 3), me-en-gi-en, and un-gi-en= 
attunu, “ye.” In all these forms, we have the element gi-en, 
probably cognate with za-e. In IV. 21,1B., rev. 3, za-e-me- 
en=attunu. This is clearly a combination of za-e and me- 
en, the verb “to be” (see §71). The ending zu-ne-ne is very 
puzzling. It is evidently the characteristic suffix of the 2 p. pl.; 
of. AL.’ 91, B.: ki-zu-ne-ne-ta=ittikunu, “with you;” 
mux-zu-ne-ne-ta=6élikunu, “on you,” but it occurs in the 
difficult passage, IV. 21, 1b, as the apparent equivalent of the 
Assyrian -3unu, “their:” 4(ID)-zu-ne-ne=ina idisunu, 
“in their hands,” and ibid., 14 b: nam-sag-ga-zu-ne-ne= 
ina risiSunu, “on their heads.” Also ibid., 10,11; 12, 13. 
It is possible that this was originally intended to be a general 
2 p. “you” =“one,” and was accordingly translated by the 
Assyrian scribe in the 3 p., following the Semitic idiom (see 
below, § 20, s. v. ba-). An impersonal singular is not infre- 
quently found in Sumerian, where the interlinear Assyrian ver- 
sion has the plural, e. g., 1V. 4, 286: ni-nuna tur-azaga-ta 
mun-tuma=ximéta 8a isStu tarbagi élli ublaini, “cream 
which someone (i. e., they) brought from a clean stable” (Haupt, 
AJSL., Vol. XIX, p. 136). In a number of modern languages 
we find a 3 p. used as the ordinary polite 2 p. pronoun: Germ., 
sie (“they”); Dan., de (“they”); Ital., lei or ella (“she”), and 
in modern Hebrew usage WIM" IND ATX, “what sort of pain 
do you feel?” where Wi is in the 3 p., construed with an 
unexpressed "J17N (Rosenberg, Hebr. Conversationsgrammatik, 
p. 89, and below, § 20). In Sumerian, simple -zu = 2 p. pl., 
IV. 14, 13 b: i-ge a-a-zu=ina maxar abikunu, “before 
your father ;” ibid. 156: i-ge ama-zu=ina maxar ummi- 
kunu, “before your mother.”’ 

§ 11. Instances of a vocative determining the Sum. 2 p. are 
very numerous, as will be seen from the succeeding paragraphs ; 
cf. IV. 20, nr. 2, obv. 3-4, where the 2 p. refers to a vocative in 
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ibid., 1 (see § 34). In HT. 125,15: dim-me-ir ki-a tik-ka 


mu-un-si-si-e3=ilani 8a 6rgitim ana Sisitika uSqa- 
mamma, “the gods of the earth stand erect at thy utterance,” 
the 2 p. is not expressed in Sumerian, but was evidently under- 
stood by the Assyrian scribe. This inscription is mutilated and 
probably contained a determining element which has disappeared. 

§12. The Bélit-inscription, K. 257 (HT. 126-131) seems 
to be an instance of a more or less connected context plainly 
showing that the verbs in the hymn must all be construed in the 
1p. The beginning of this poem, which probably contained a 
determinative 1 p., is unfortunately mutilated. In 33 obv., how- 
ever, we find dug-ga-mu=qibitiia, “my word,” where the 
-mu is clearly the distinctive 1 p. suffix. 

The principles of personal differentiation will be more readily 
understood from the following treatise on the indeterminate 


verbal prefixes. 
THE VERBAL PREFIXES. 


§ 13. From a few simple phonetic elements ; viz., a, e, i, u, b, 
d, g, x, 1, m, n, r, 8, z, the Sumerian has evolved a multiplicity 
of verbal prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, of which more than 260 
combinations are possible. There are fifty-two simple verbal 
prefixes: a, ab*, aba, al*, an*; ba*, bab*, ban*; dan*; 
ga*, gan*; xa, xar, xe, xém, xén, xi, xu; i, ib*, im, 
in*, iz; 14; ma, man*, me, mi, min*, mu*, mun*; 
na*, nam, nan*, né, néb, nén*, ni*, nu*; rab*, rada, 
radan; Sa, Sim, Sin*, §u; G, ub*, um, ume (umeni, 
umunni), un*; zu. Those indicated by asterisks in the 
above list are found also used as infixes in combinations with 
other prefixes. The following elements are pure infixes and 
suffixes and are never used as prefixes: 4mmé, bi, da, dab, 
darab, dib, e (ene, engan, eri, e3ib), i, ma, mab, 
me, mi, nab, nib, nin, ra, ramun, ran, randa, ri, 
rib, 8i, Sib, ta. With the exception of i, the infixes are of 
twofold character, 7. e., (a) modal, modifying the meaning of 
the verb-form (da, reflexive and durative; e, probably cor- 
roborative; ra, denoting motion; and ta, reflexive and indi- 
cating a stative or hdl-clause), and (b) objective; viz., deno- 
ting the incorporated verbal object. The objective infixes are as 
follows: da*, dab*, dan*, dib, man, me*, min, mun*, 
nab*, nan*, neSin, ni, nib*, nin*, rab*, ran*, rib*, 
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3i*, and 3in*. Those indicated by an asterisk may denote the 
first or second or both first and second personal object, as well as 
the third personal object. Infixes like ma in imma and na in 
munna are properly part of the prefix and have no infixed objective 
force. I as an infix is probably merely the vocalic prolongation 
of xi- (see $45). Amm4, bi, mab, mé (mén) and apparently 
Sib are properly suffixes while mu and zu are both prefixes and 
suffixes. 
FIRST AND SECOND PERSONAL PREFIXES. 

§ 14. All the prefixes just cited, except xi, i, rab, umunni, 
and zu, may indicate the third personal subject, but the follow- 
ing of the above-mentioned prefixes may denote, as hereinafter 
indicated, the first and second personal subject as well as the 
third personal subject, viz.: a (1 and 3), ab, aba, al, an (2 and 
3), ba, bab (2 and 3), ban (2 and 3), ga, xe (2 and 3), xu 
(2 and 3), ib (2 and 3, but 1 in combination with ne-; ne-ib), 
im, in (2 and 3), iz, mi (2 and 3), mun, na (2 and 3), nam, 
nan (2 and 3), ne, ni (2 and 3), nu, 3i (1 and 3), Sin (2 and 
3), i, um (2 and 3), umeni (2 and 3). The prefixes xi, i, 
rab, umunni, and zu are employed to denote the second person 
exclusively. The following exposition will demonstrate the use 
of these prefixes more satisfactorily. 

§ 15. A as first person: HT. 123, rev. 1 (ES.): Umun-mu 
su 4 (ID)-lal-bi-ne u-ki a-ra-ab-tag-tag=béltum qata 
kasAma apta3ilki, “O my Lady, my hands are bound, yet 
(u-ki) I implore thee” (pasalu “implore”?). Also IV. 10,7 
b: ama-dagal-mu ner-bi mu-un-su-ub mu-un-su-ub 

..a-ra-ab-tag-tag =8a iStaria SepA-(3a unadsdiqma 
apta)-8i-il, “I kiss the foot of my goddess (and) I implore.” 
A as a prefix does not appear with the 2 p., but -a has imper. 
force in IV. 17,55 a: gar (SA)-bi ku-a sigidse-sigiase- 
ra-na=akalsu akul niq&3u muxurma, “eat his food; 
accept his sacrifices.” It will be noticed that in these examples 
the 1 p. is indicated by the unmistakable noun-suffix -mu, “my,” 
and in the case of the imper. the 2 p. is denoted by the vocative 
Samai in a passage which lack of space forbids me to quote. 
Note that a(a-a-u)=atta, V. 22, 70 ad, and anaku, bid. 69; 
of. V. 27, nr. 5,16: a=ana(ku). For a in the 3 p. passim, 
see Br., p. 548. The element ID =4, cited in the grammatical 
table, V. 20, nr. 1, has probably no connection with the prefix a. 
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§16. Ab as 1 p.: II. 16, 34 bc: dura-a-na-me-en anégu- 
mul-ku ab-lal-e GIS GAR Su-gi-me-na-nam ab-el- 
el-e-en = agalaku (8a) ana paré gandaku narkabta 
Saddaku(?) azab(bal), “I am a heifer; with mules I am 
yoked ; the wagon I draw: I lift it up(?).” Here ab indicates 
the 1 p. This is one of a number of extremely difficult bilingual 
proverbs in II. R.16. Ab is undoubtedly 2 p. in IV. 14, 12-13 
b: e-gig-gig-ga l&x ab-gé-g4=ina bit ékliti nfra 
ta8akkan, “into the house of darkness thou bringest light,” 
pointing back to a voc. Gibil in10b. In IV. 29, 7b: za-e 
ab-di-bi-me=attama muSallim, “thou art the preserver,” 
we have the pron. expressed. The suffix -ab has imper. force, 
HT. 115, rev. 3: 8u-te-ma-ab=liqé, “accept thou,” pointing 
to the 2 p. za-e-na=6éla kati, “except thee,” in rev. 3. Ab 
may also denote the 3 p. passim, Br., p. 538. The element ab 
appears also in ab-gi-en=attunu, “ye,” V. 27, nr. 5, 12 
(see § 10). 

§17. Aba occurs as 1 p. only” in the difficult ES. text K. 
257; HT. 127, 37 obv.: sag-ga a-ba-ni-in-l4x=qaqqadu 
amsi, “I washed (my) head.” As this entire hymn is unmis- 
takably couched in the 1 p., aba here must have this force. Aba 
is 2 p. HT. 88, 48: a-ba-ni-ke8da(SAR) = rukussuma, 
“bind ye it,’ where the imper. would be evident from the context. 
The inscription consists of directions for a charm. Aba in the 
3 p. usually means “who?” (IV. 26, 56 a), or has an optative 
signification. Thus, HT. 98, 49: a-ba-ni-in-gub= lizziz, 
“may he stand,” where aba is probably a corruption of the opt. 
xaba; also IV. 12, 33 rev.: a-ba-ni-in-dé=lixalliq, “may 
he destroy.” In HT. 76,13: sag-sar a-ba-S8i-in-na-ak = 
itta’idma, we have a genuine simple 3 p. for aba, which is 
unusual; cf. Br., p. 548. Note that aba=arki, “behind,” in 
ES.; HT. 126, rev. 39, but this is probably a different word, per- 
haps with a different tone, from aba=mannu; also in ES., 
ibid., 65 oby. 

§18. Al as 1 p.; HT. 126, rev. 39: i-de-8u al-dim=ina 
maxri allakma, “I will go before;” a-ba-8ai al-di-di= 
arki allakma, “I will go behind.” MHere al is in harmony 
with the 1 p. of the rest of the hymn (see §12). Al is seen as 


13 Cf. for this text also Jager, BA., Vol. II, p. 285. 
14 When I use the word “only” here and elsewhere, I, of course, mean within my own 


experience. 
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2p.: 1V.17,45a: za-e al-du-un-na-a3=atta ina alakika, 
“thou in thy course.” Here za-e makes the 2 p. clear. Al is 
also a common prefix of the 3 p., Br., p. 544. For postpositive 
-al denoting the 3 p., of. V. 52, 446 (ES.): ma-ra-ta ma- 
ma-al=iati minu iSSakna, “what can befall me?” 

§19. An is 2 p.,, IV. 10,356: u-mu e-ri-zu na-an-gur- 
ri-en=bélum aradka la tasakip, “O Lord, do not over- 
throw thy servant” (see ZK. i. 216, 300), where we have an, 
following neg. na, the vocalic variant of nu. In this case nu 
becomes na, owing to the following an. An appears as a 2 p. 
suffix, IV. 9, 116 (ES.): u-e an-na na-am-u-e ki-a na- 
am-nér-ra dim-me-ir 3e8-zu-ta gaba-ri nu-tuk-an= 
bélum ina S8amé belfitu ina Gérecitim etillitu ina 
ilani atxika mAaxiri ul tisi, ‘as a lord in the heavens, for 
lordship on earth, for pre-eminence among the gods thy brethren, 
thou hast no rival.” Cf. also HT. 122, obv. 18: tik-zu gur- 
an-8i-ib = kisadki suxxirSumma, “turn thy neck.” In both 
instances the 2 p. is indicated by the determinative -zu. Note 
that -an is seen in an-gi-en=attunu, “ye,” V. 27,58. An 
also occurs in an-ne-en=ninu, “we,” 81—8-30, col. iii. 3 sqq. 
An is one of the most usual prefixes of the 3 p., Br., p. 532. 

§ 20. Ba occurs as 1 p., IV. 14, obv. 20a: ki-bi-gar-ra 
ba-ni-ib-dur-ru=ina takulti lusé3ib, “(the wife and 
child of the god Zu) I will invite to a feast.” There is no indi- 
cation that this is a 1 p. in the text except the Assyr. 1usésib. 
Lines 1-18 obv. are mutilated, so that lusé38ib may be 3 p. On 
the other hand, a distinguishing 1 p. pron. may have occurred in 
the broken lines. Ba appears after ga-, IV. 30, nr. 3, rev. 19: 
é-a ga-ba-gub=ina biti luzziz, “may I stand in the 
house.” Ba is common as a 2 p. prefix; cf. IV. 17, 45a: sag- 
gig-ga si ba-ni-ib-si-di-e=galmat qaqqadi tu8té3ir, 
“thou shalt rule the people of the black heads,’’ where the 2 p. is 
shown by the preceding suffix -zu. In this passage si is a 
reduplication of the root si-di = es8éru, “rule.” In IV. 30, nr. 
3, rev. 15 sqq., we find a series of verb-forms with ba- and -ne 
or -n as the ending, all of which are translated by the 2 p. in 
Assyrian. If we had to read the Sumerian without the Assyrian, 
we should interpret the verb-forms as 3 p. pl., which they really 
are. The Assyrian, however, changed them to the 2 p.; thus, 
ibid. 15-16: nam-ba-gub-bu-ne=1a tattanamzaz; 17-18: 
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nam-ba-nigin-e-ne=1& tassanaxxar; 19-20: nam-ba-ab- 
bi-en=la taqabbi. These second persons here are probably 
similar in character to the general “you” in English; German, 
man; French, on.” Ba appears as a very usual prefix of the 3 p., 
Br., pp. 529 sqq. Ba seems also to have a great functional lati- 
tude; thus it appears for the verb-noun, IT. 15, 41: ba-ni-a- 
ta=ina nas&xi; 1V. 12,15: ba-dug-ga-es=t&ba, etc. It 
represents the permansive; IV. 5, 65a: ba-gub-ba = u-zuz- 
zu; IV. 15, 21a: ba-u-tu-ud-da-a-mes = ’aldu; cf. umeni- 
utu=aldu, IV. 28,48a. Ba stands for the present, IV. 17, 
27a: ba-dib-bi-en = tuSaxxaz, and for the preterite, V. 25, 
16a: ba-bat =im-tut. 

§ 21. Bab, the reduplicated form of ba, represents the 2 p. 
V. 20, 36 c.: bab-tum=ublam, “bring thou.” On nam- 
bab-bi-en IV. 30, nr. 3, rev. 19, see §34. In IV. 13, 28}, we 
find a curious and inexplicable use of bab, that of prohibitive 
negation.” Thus, uku(UN)-zu gir-zu ba-ab-si-si-(gi) = 
ana 8ép niSika 6 tattaSpak, “at the foot of thy people pour 
it not out(?).”” The 2 p. is indicated by -zu. Bab is also a 
frequent prefix of the 3 p., Br., p. 530. In II. 16, 25b, bab as 
a postpositive may = 3 p.: ti-il-ba-ab-xi-en-e-3e = gum- 
muranni (see § 4). 

§ 22. Ban, the nasalized ba, denotes the 2 p., HT. 121, obv. 
6: kur-kur-ra sar-ra-bi ( ) tul-da-a3 ba-an-mar = 
kissat dadmésu tilani8s Supuk, “heap together all his 
dwellings like ruins.” The address is to a goddess whose name 
has disappeared in the mutilated lines. Note that in IV. 19, 
356, ban-mar with a different context is equivalent to ittas- 
kan, 3p. This admirably illustrates the indifference with regard 
to person with which the Sum. verbal prefixes were used. Ban 
might also be used postpositively. For ban as a third personal 
element, see Br., p.530. Ban=ba-+ nu appears as a negative, 
IV. 10, 60a: er(A-SI)-ra mu-un-8e8-8e8 4(ID)-e-mu 
ba-an-te-ni=abkima itatéia ul idxf, “I wept (and) 
they approached not my side” (Zb.11). See § 64, s.v. ran. 

§ 23. Ga is the very frequent optative element of the 1 p. 
Thus, HT. 87, 15 sqq.: ud-diS ga-ba-da-an-kt, ud-di8 
ga-ba-da-an-na&k, ud-diS ga-ba-da-an-n&é, ud-di8 ga- 


15 See above, § 10. 
16 Negative bab here may be an error for ban = ba + nu; §22, 
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ba-da-an-ni, xe-im-ma-an-gaba-a = satamma lfkul 
Satamma lusti Satamma luglal Satamma lustrabri lt 
tapattar, “‘whensoever I may eat; whensoever I may drink; 
whensoever I may sleep ; whensoever I am satisfied; O make it 
free from sin!” In HT. 119, obv. 22, we find ga used for the 
1 p. pl: ga-nu ga-ni-léx-en ga-ni-léx-en=alkam i 
nilliksu i nillikSu, “come, let us go to him; let us go to 
him.” I find ga as 2 p. in only three passages; viz., ga-nu = 
alkam, just cited; IV. 11,456: en-nun ga-ne-tus(KU)= 
ana magarti ta38ésib, “thou shalt sit on the watch” (but also 
asib!); AL.’ 134, obv. 1: an-sud ud-ag bil-gim sar-ki-ta 
za-e 8i-in-ga-me-en bil=nfr s8amé 8a kima isatim 
ina m&tim napxat attima, “as the light of the heavens 
which is like fire in the land thou shinest.” For the unusual 
ga of the 3 p., see Br., p. 545. 

§ 24. Xe like ga is a cohortative prefix, but seems more 
characteristic of the 2 p., according to my present data. Thus, 
in the familiar xe-pa=1f tamat, 1 tamata, tamati, 
tamamat; passim. In HT. 88-89, 20 (cited § 23) xe-im-ma- 
an-gaba-a=1f tappattar, xe probably denotes the 2 p.: 
“O make thou it free from sin.’””’ Xe appears also as the cohor- 
tative sign of the 3 p., IV. 13, 13-146: a4r(UB)-ri-e3 xe-im- 
me-gal=ana tanad&ate liskunka, “may he make it unto 
thee for glory(?).” See §55. The suffix -ka, “to thee,” goes 
back to the 1 and 2 p. in the first lines. For xe with 3 p., ef. 
Br., pp. 539, 540. 

§ 25. Xu occurs only once with 2 p.; viz., IV. 13, 11-126: 
ki-sal-max-e ki-gal-la xu-mu-un-da-ri=ina kisalmaxi 
kigalla lf ram&ta, “thou hast placed a kigallu” (pave- 
ment?) in the great court.” Xu is frequent with the 3 p.; of 
V. 51, 26a: xu-um-ra-ab-él-la = liségika, “may he bring 
it forth to thee”; Br., p. 537. 

§ 26. [b(TUM) as 2 p. occurs HT. 123, obv. 20: e-ri- 
zu-ku ib-ba-bi=ana ardiki 8a tagugi, “unto thy(fem.) 
servant with whom thou art wroth.” Note also ib-gi-en = 
attunu, “ye,” V. 27, nr. 5, 13, written also ib with plain 
ib(DAR), ibid., 14. It is curious that pure ib does not occur 
as the prefix of the 1 p., but only in combination with ne, gq. v., 
§ 36. For ib as prefix of the 3 p. ef. Br., p. 543. 


170n kigallu, see my article “‘ Two Assyro-Babylonian Parallels to Dan. v. 5,” JBL., 
1903 (in press). 
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§ 27. Im is seen as 1 p., IV. 6,416: mé-e lu kin-gi-4m 
Silik-lu-dug me-en nam-3ub na-ri-ga ne-in-sim a-air 
gi8 Sa-ka-na(?)-ta ki-ta im-mi-in-ri dingir 6-a 6-a 
xe-en-ti=mar Sip-ri 5a Marduk anaku Siptum 6éllitum 
ina nadéa idda itti Sakanni SapliS arméma, il biti ina 
biti lisib, “the messenger of Marduk Iam. When the glori- 
ous incantation had been pronounced, pitch and Sakanni”™ at 
the bottom I placed. May the god of the house dwell in the 
house.” Here the im plainly points to mé-e, “I.” Im 
appears as the sign of the 2 p., II. 16, 16e: er(A-SI) im-ma- 
an-Se8-8e8 = tabakka, “thou weepest,” a proverb evidently 
addressed to a 2 p., although there is no determinating word 
here. Im is usual as a 3 p. prefix, Br., p. 546. 

§ 28. In is essentially a prefix of the 3 p.; ef. Br., pp. 540-2, 
passim. I find it only once with the 2 p. in the interesting 
sentence: IV. 7, 30a: nin-m4&-e ni-zu-a-mu za-e in-m4- 
e-zu=8a anaku ida atta tidi, “whatsoever I know thou 
shalt know.” The mu in ni-zu-a-mu is probably merely 
the relative mu (see §32, and §2) and not the distinctive 1 
personal ending. I regard the infixed 1 p. mé-e in in-m4- 
e-zu as having an ethical force, 7. e., “thou shalt know it for 
me” = ma-e (see $2). I find no case of in with the 1 p. 
except in combination with ne, q. v., § 36. For in-gi-en and 
in-ne-en, cf. § 10. 

§ 29. Iz(GIS) is a very difficult prefix, as it occurs only 
four times. I am unable to decide whether its correct reading is 
iz or gis. It appears as 2 p. in II. 16, 14cd: iz-du-ne 
mu-un-él-la=tallik tassa, “thou didst go and take away.” 
Here iz is evidently meant to be the distinguishing mark of 
the 2 p., in contrast to ni-du un-él=illik i83a, “he went 
and took away,” in the following lines. In HT. 60, iv. 13 also, 
iz-e-dib = gabat, “seize thou,” imper. If iz is cognitive 
with the characteristic second personal ending -zu in this pas- 
sage (see § 36), how are we to explain II. 16, 43: iz-en-ga- 
an-ki=lakul, “may I eat,” 1 p., and ibid., 45e: iz-en-ga- 
ne-ib-gar=luSkun, 1 p.? Iz is also 3 p. in ZK. ii. 82, line 
32: iz-g4=innagripma. In spite of the tempting similarity 
of iz to -zu in the 2 p., we must admit that this prefix is as 
indeterminate as any of the others. 


181¢ Sakanni probably means “ reeds "’(?). 
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§ 30. Mi is not uncommon with the 2 p. Thus, IV. 24, nr. 
3, 6-7: tul-tul-a&S mi-ni-in-Sid=tilaniS tamnu, “thou 
regardest it as a ruin,” pointing back to the 2 p. suffix -zu in 
line 3. Mi also appears very commonly with the 3 p., Br.- 
pp. 546, 547. 

§ 31. Min is a rare prefix. I find it only twice with the 3 p. 
Br. 143; 4418, but it appears as an infix with the 1 and 2 
persons (see § 54). 

§ 32. Mun has an extensive and varied use. It is very 
usual asa lp. Thus, IV. 10, 60a: er(A-SI)-ra mu-un- 
8e8-8e8 4(ID)-a-mu ba-an-te-ni=abkima itatéia ul 
idx, “I wept but they (indef. ‘one’) approached not my side ;” 
then follows the line 1b: i-dib mu-un-na-ab-bi nin-nam 
na-an-mu-us-tuk-ma-ab=qube aqabbi manman ul 
isSiman-anni, “I speak a plaint, but none hath heard me.” 
Also in ES., IV. 10, 32a: 4g-gig-ga dim-me-ir-mu nu- 
un-zu-ta mu-un-ké-e =ikkib iliia ina 14 idé akul, 
“T have unwittingly eaten the woe of my god,” 7. e., “incurred 
my god’s displeasure.”” Note the hdl-clause with -ta which is 
similar in force to Turkish -ib for all three persons. In the 
passages where mun apparently appears as a first personal 
object I doubt very much whether this force really belongs to 
mun. Thus, IV. 10,50a@ (ES.); dim-me-ir 84 str-ra-bi 
mu-un-gi=ilim ina uzzi libbisu uSamxiranni, “the 
god in the might of his heart has afflicted me;” also zbid. 51: 
mu-un-dti-e uSemananni, “he has treated me ill” (from 
émfi). In such constructions it is of course possible that mun 
contains the first personal element and is cognitive with the 
determinating -mu of the 1 p., but it is contrary to all prece- 
dent in the Sumerian use of the prefix, which is in other passages 
quite indeterminative. It is much more likely that mun in 
these instances is simply the indeterminate verbal prefix which 
mere accident has caused to appear here as a first personal 
object. I admit that the first personal object is understood, but 
I regard it as unexpressed in the Sumerian, while the Assyrian 
translator found it necessary to indicate it. The same indeter- 
minate character belongs to the relative suffix -mu which may 
be used for all three persons indiscriminately; cf. IV. 27, nr. 1, 
4-11; where we find a succession of mu-clauses all of them 3 p. 
relative. Cf. also HT. 122, 16 obv.: e-ri-zu-ka 4g-gig-g& 
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ak-a-mu=ana ardiki 8a marustum ibsu, “unto thy (fem.) 
servant who has sickness.” Mu, the simpler form of mun, 
indicates the 2 p. in a number of passages. Thus, IV. 28, 1l a: 
zi-du mu-e-zu nin-ne-8ub mu-e-zu = kina tidi raggi 
tidi, “thou knowest justice; thou knowest evil,” where the 
prefix points back to the voc. En-lil=Bél in line 3. A great 
number of exambles of mun as 3 p. are given Br., pp. 532 sqq. 
In IV. 23, 3¢: ....4&(ID)-zu ba-ra-mu-un-gi=(I8star) 1a 
taniamma, the negative mun probably stands for mu+nu, 
with intercalation (see §22,on ban). In II, 39,7e: mu-un- 
ni a variant of mun (7%. e., mun+i or ni?) occurs as the 
characteristic sign of the imperative mu-un-ni-ka = qibisu, 
“speak thou it,’ but the following three lines give imunni as 
the distinctive imperative sign (2 p.). This appears to show 
that muni was merely a variant of imunni, gq. v. §48. Then, 
too, mu-un-i-gaba=inattalu, IV. 19, 44 a, an undoubted 3 p. 
This demonstrates the uncertain character of even those prefixes 
which are apparently the most distinctive. 

§ 33. Simple na as a prefix is found only with the 3 p. 
Br., p. 535, but we find na-an=nan for 2 p. in the negative, 
i.e, na+nu (cf. s.v. mun, §32) or nu+an (ef. § 19). 
See IV. 10,356: ti-mu e-ri-zu na-an-gur-ri-en = bélum 
ardaka 1a tas&kip, “O Lord overthrow not thy servant.” 
Nan also represents the negative 3 p.: IV. 10,16: na-an- 
mu-us-tuk-ma-ab=ul iSimananni, “he hears me not” 
(8emf). 

§ 34. There are two prefixes nam, a negative, which is much 
the more common, and an affirmative nam. The negative nam 
is used combined with other prefixes to denote all three persons. 
It occurs especially before a labial prefix; cf. IV. 30, 45-49 a: 
nam-ba-ab-bi-en = 1& taqabbi, “thou shalt not speak ;” IV. 
10,36: na-am-mu-un-gaba=ul anatal, “I look not,” and 
passim, as 3 p., Br., p. 537 sqq. The affirmative nam appears 
twice only; viz., IV. 20, nr. 2, obv. 3-4: gi8 si-gar azag- 
an-na-kit nam-ta-e-gal(IK)=Sigar Samé éllaiti tapti, 
“thou hast opened the bolt of the shining heavens.” The 2 p. 
here refers to the voc. Sama’ in line 1. Also IV. 16, 39; 
40a: dingir-gal-gal-e-ne-kit nam-xa-ba-tar-ru-da = 
ilani rabfiti lirfruSu, “may the great gods curse him.” 
Postpositive nam appears HT. 124,18: sir-bur-gig (-xu)- 
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bi na-nam = 4ribsu calmumma, “his black raven.”’ Here 
the nam is equivalent to the Assyrian mimmation. 

§ 35. Nam is negative with the 2 p. (see § 33, s. v. na). 
For nan- with 3 p., of. Br., p. 535. For postpositive nan, 
of. § 73. 

§ 36. Ne appears as 1 p., IV. 10, 56 (ES.): dim-me-ir- 
mu 84-lal-sud nigin-na-an-si-ib 84-ne-du ne-ra-ab-bi 
=ana iliia rémni attanasxur unnini aqabbi, “unto 
my merciful god I turn; I utter my supplication.” Here the 
mu suffix shows the 1 p. Note the postpositive conjugation in 
nigin-na-an-8i-ib which denotes a hdl-clause like ta in the 
example quoted above, § 32, and cf. § 8. Ne is the prefix of the 
2p.: IV. 20, nr. 2,9: dingir Babbar me-lam an-na kur-kur- 
ra ne-dul =ilu Samas me-lam-me Samé matati taktum, 
“O Samai3, glory of the heavens, thou hast covered the lands.” 
Ne is very frequent as a sign of the 2 p. and in this sense it 
may have been pronounced iz” as a cognitive of zu (ne = izi, 
Sa. ii. 32; V. 30, 64 and i-zu-u, Sa. ii. 32 var.). This is, 
however, very doubtful, as we find ne in combination with in, 
i.e, ne-in=2p. Thus, IV. 24, nr. 3,22: ne-in-si=taspun; 
IV. 24, nr. 8, 12-13: ne-in-ri=tarmé, where ne-in is 
plainly to be read nén, which seems to imply the value né for 
this sign irrespective of person (¢f. my remarks on iz(GIS), 
§ 29). Ne is often the equivalent of the 3 p., Br., p. 542. I 
consider the prefix ne to be etymologically identical with the 
pl. suffix -ne. The primitive meaning of ne is “this;” cf. IV. 
25, iii. rev. 25: ne-e=annf. 

§ 37. Néb (ne-ib) is 1 p., AL.’ 134, rev. 5: ne-ib-si- 
si-gi = asappan and HT.79, rev. 19: a(I1D)-ne-ib-us = lum- 
midsu. Néb is 2 p., II. 16, 296: ne-ib-ra-ra = tarappis. 
For néb=3 p.,, cf. Br., p. 543. 

§ 38. Ni like ne has a demonstrative sense; ni=Suatu, 
V. 27, nr. 5,18: ni-na-a=ana Suati. The ni prefix occurs 
only in the 2 and 3 persons, although ni as a suffix is found in 
the first person = mu, §3. Ni as a suffix has also a negative 
force (cf. § 22), i. e., a variant of nu, §39. For ni as 2 p,, ef. 
IV. 22, 3b: tur-mu a-na nu-ni-zu=mé&ri mina 1a tidi, 
“my son, what knowest thou not?” Ni is very common in the 
3 p., Br., p. 543. 


19 See HT., p. 143, § 15. 
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§ 39. Nu is the ordinary negative prefix. I find it with all 
three persons, but most commonly with the third; Br., pp. 535, 536. 
For simple nu as 1 p., cf. HT. 128, rev. 21: xarran (ES. for 
kaskal) nu-gi-4m-m4&= ur-xa ul a-nam-din, “I give not 
the road.” Simple nu=2 p., IV. 9,116: gaba-ri nu-tuk- 
an=méaxiri ul tisi, “thou hast no rival.” Here the 2 p. 
points back to the voc. u-mun-e = bélum. Nu occurs fre- 
quently with other prefixes in all three persons. 

§ 40. Sim, the nasalized 8i, I find only with the 1 and 8 
persons. With 1 p., AL.’ 135, obv. 35: an-na Si-im-gug = 
$4qis allak, “I go loftily,” where the goddess is speaking in 
the 1 p. Cf. IV. 15, 15a: 8i-mi-in-zu-us =attaddi, “I 
know”(?). Pure 8i=3 p., HT. 61, iv. 30: S8i-ne-ne-gaba = 
ittattalu, “(it, 7. ¢., the house) is open for inspection” (natalu). 
Note that 5i=Suatum, “that,” V. 20, 60a (cf. §50B). 

§ 41. Sin in only two passages = 2 p.; viz., IV. 26, 54a: 
dingir Silik dingir mu né-a-ta za-e 8i-in-dirig-gi-en 
= Marduk ina iléni mala 8uma nabf (attat)rat, “O 
Marduk among the gods as many as call a name thou art pre- 
eminent.” Also AL.’ 134, obv. 1: an-sud ud-ag bil-gim 
sar-ki-ta za-e 8i-in-ga-me-en bil=nfr Samé 8a kima 
isatim ina matim napxat attima, “thou (fem.) art the 
light of the heavens who flamest like fire over the land.” 
Sin, however, is equivalent to the 3 p. in several passages, Br., 
p. 547. 

§ 42. U asl p. appears combined with other prefixes; HT. 
127, obv. 39: i e-gi-zag-ga-ka zag sal t-ba-ni-in-(dug- 
ga)=ina egizangi uktanni, “in the egizangi stone I am 
guarded,” a very difficult passage, but the 1 p. is clearly a refer- 
ence to Bélit who is the speaker in the whole inscription; cf. 
ibid, 41: ka ti-ba-ni-in-dé=aSassima, “I shout my war- 
ery;” 77 oby.: ti-mu-un-él-la = anasii, “I lift up.” Simple 
Ui appears with the 1 p., IV. 19,526: mé-e e-ri-za t-gul- 
an-ma-ma=anaku aradki utnénki, “I thy (fem.) servant 
beseech thee.” Here, however, the ES. suffix -ma-ma is prob- 
ably the determinative of the 1 p. (see $3). Simple i appears 
as 2 p., IV. 17,47 a: S3e-ir zi-silim-ma t-gar-ra-ab nin- 
gig-bi xa-ba-ni-ib-si-di-e = Sarir Sulmi SukunSumma 
maruStaSu listésir, “establish the perfection of his welfare ; 
may his illness be corrected,” pointing back to za-e, tbid., 45. 
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It is probable that rab here is the real 2 p. suffix (see § 63). 
U =3 p. passim, Br., p. 547. 

§ 43. Um (G-um) appears as 1 p., HT. 129 (K. 257), 31, 33: 
i-um-tag-ga=alappat, “I disturb (overturn).”’ I find also um- 
ta-e-na-zu-ku=ina agéka, “when thou goest forth,” V. 50, 1, 
35, but here um is merely the verb-noun. Um=3 p., Br., p. 538. 

§ 44. Umeni is the usual sign of the 2 p. imper., Br., p. 546. 
That it may also = 3 p. may be seen, for example, IV. 8, 38 b: 
u-me-ni-sar-sar = urakkis, “he bound” (cf. ZA., Vol. I, 
p. 60). 

SECOND PERSONAL PREFIXES. 

The following prefixes are found with the 2 p. only: xi, i, 
rab, umunni, and zu. 

§ 45. Xi occurs compounded with i (q. v., § 46), IV. 20, nr. 
2, 1-2: dingir Babbar an-tr-ra xi-i-ni-bu=ilu Samas 
ina isid 3amé tappuxamma, “O Samai, thou glowest out 
of the bottom of the heavens.” Xi here is undoubtedly only a 
vocalic variant for xa, xe, xu. The postpositive xi, II. 16, 25 
b: ti-il-ba-ab-xi-en-e-8e = gummuranni, I am unable to 
explain. See § 4. 

§ 46. I appears IV. 19,194: dam-gim i-gub(DU) xdl- 
la-xtil-la-bi=kima atta tazzizzu xadfi u risa, ‘as soon 
as thou standest, they (the people) exult and rejoice.” I regard 
dam-gim here as an explanatory redundancy, 7.e., gim explains 
dam = kima; cf. IV. 9, 28a: an-sud-dam = kima samé 
ruqati, “like the distant heavens.” Kima is a conjunction in 
IV. 19, 19a; cf. "3=ki and see Hwb., s. v. ki, “as soon as.” 
The address is to bélum, 1.1. I occurs as an infix after mun, 
IV. 19, 48a: sag-zu mu-un-i-gaba = inattalu p&nika, 
“they (the Anunn&ki) look on thy face.” Cf. also above, § 9, 
Ss. v. i-nam-ma. 

§ 47. Rab, which as an infix, is the usual sign of the 2 p. 
object (see § 63), indicates the 2 p. also asa prefix; IV. 7, 26-27 
a: dingir Silik a-na nu-ni-zu a-na ra-ab-dax-e = ilu 
Marduk min& 1& tidi min& lugipka (and in the next line, 
28, 29, also=luraddika), “O Marduk, what dost thou not 
know? What can I add to thee (to thy knowledge) ?” 

§ 48. Umunni, which is only a variant of umeni=2 p., 
II. 39, 8e: umunni-ka = qibisuma, “speak thou it” (see 
§ 32 on mun). 
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§ 49. Zu, which is identical with the determinative suffix of 
the 2 p. (§ 7), occurs only twice as a prefix; viz., IV. 9, 21, 23 b: 

. zu-8i-bit-di=naplis, “look thou,” pointing to za-e in 
1.106. It is, of course, not quite certain that zu is a genuine 
prefix here. It may have been the 2 p. suffix of another word 
which has been broken off in the mutilated text (see above, § 7, 
on the determinative -zu). 

§ 50. All the above verbal prefixes except zu- seem to me to 
be comparatively easily recognizable demonstrative elements. 
They all, except zu-, depend for their personal force on some 
preceding distinguishing word, or on a perfectly clear context. 
Thus a is probably cognitive with the suffix -a=ana (Br. 
11364) and ina (Br. 11365). The a in ab, aba, al, an, ba, 
bab, ban, ga, na, nam, however, may be present for reasons 
connected with the principles of vowel harmony which I hope to 
demonstrate in a subsequent article. The b in ab, aba, ba, 
bab, ban, ib, rab is in all likelihood identical with the demon- 
strative b in the suffix bi= 3 p. sing. and pl. (HT. 115, obv. 13, 
and elsewhere, § 69). This -bi also = demonstrative “that ;”’ of. 
IV. 22, 54,55: a-na-bi=amélu Suatu, “that man.” G in 
ga and x in xa, xe, xi, xu we must regard as characteristic 
optative elements. It is curious that i should hitherto have been 
found indicating the 2 p. only. There seems to be no etymo- 
logical reason for this, so it is possible that it is purely accidental. 
I must, therefore, awaiting further discoveries, regard i as an 
indeterminate prefix of unknown derivation. The | in al may 
be cognitive with 14=8f, V. 27, 36a, probably not for lala 
(Br. 987).” M in im, mi, min, mun, um, umeni, umunni 
must be cognitive with the relative mu (§ 32) and not with the 
mu of the 1 p. from mée, “I,” seen so frequently with substan- 
tives (see § 3). This is, I think, amply demonstrated by the 
presence of the m-prefixes with all three persons. The m in 
nam, however, is a nasalization like the nasalizing n. Nasal- 
izing m occurs before labial prefixes ba, mu, min, but also 
before t and n, 7.e.,in nam-ta and nam-ne. See Br., p. 538. 
N in an, ban, in, mun, Sin is very likely a mere nasalization 
or else a negative sign as the context may demand, but n in na, 
ne, ni may be cognate with na=annf, “this,” II. 7, 14 g, 
and na = 8u, Br. 1588. Ni asa suffix = 3 p., Br. 5330-32. The 


20 This is not the neg. 14 of n. 3. 
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neg. n in nu (ban, mun) is probably a specific negative ele- 
ment. The nan prefix seen above = neg. nam (see § 34), but 
prefers the n-nasal, owing to the initial g of the verb-stem; cf. 
nangurrien and nan-gi, Br. 3573. The nasal n may also 
appear before m (sic/) and n; ef. Br., p. 5385. Etymologically 
rab is compounded of ra, originally “go,” commonly seen with 
verbs of motion + the demonstrative element b (ef. the vocalic 
variant rib). It is impossible to know why rab should have 
been chosen by the genius of the language as the specific second 
personal pronominal infix (see § 6), but it is clear that Sumerian 
usage has so ordained it. The 3i of 8im, Sin may be identical 
with si=Suatum, V. 20, 60 a. The u of t, un, umeni, 
umunni may be cognate with i = “and,” Br. 9468. 


INFIXES DENOTING THE INCORPORATED OBJECT OF THE VEBB. 


Owing to lack of space it will not be possible in the present 
article to touch upon the peculiarities of the modal infixes 
mentioned above ($13). Those infixes which indicate the 
incorporated verbal object of the 1, 2, and 3 persons must claim 
attention at this point. Like all the prefixes except zu these 
are indeterminate, depending upon some preceding word which 
denotes the person. 

$51. Da in IV. 17, 38 a, 2 p.: 3a-ra-da-gub = izzazka, 
‘“‘he' stands before thee” (da = ka). 

§ 52. Dab = 2 p., IV..13, 44a: zu-a-zu e-da xe-en-da- 
ab-gi-gi= mfiduka ana mé litirka, “may thy wise one 
turn for thee to the waters(?);” ef. IV. 9, 9b: za-e e-ne- 
ém-zu a-ba mu-un-zu-a a-ba mu-un-da-ab-di-a = katu 
amatka mannu ilammad mannu iSanan, “as for thee, 
who can learn thy word; who can rival thee?” In this latter 
passage, the object “thee” is unexpressed in Assyrian, but dab 
must mean -ka. In IV. 13, 266: na-am-ba-da-ab-lal-e = 
la attada, “I know not,” dab appears to have the force of a 
3 p. infix. 

§ 53. Dan=2 p., IV. 17, 138 a: .... xul-li-e3 .... mu- 
ra-da-an-sar-sar=dingir En-lil xadis ikarrabuka, “O 
Bél, with joy (and blessing) they (the angels) approach thee.” 
Cf. II. 19,17a: a-a-zu 4(ID) nam-ur-sag-ga-zu-ku(?) 
nin-ba xa-da-an-ba-e = abaka ana idi qarradftika 
qi8ta liqi8ka, “may thy father give a gift to thy hero-like 
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hand.” Dan evidently = the 3 p., IV. 11, 14 a: ugun-bi na- 
am-ba-da-an-tar = bél8u itarrarsu, “his Lord curses him.” 

§54. Man and min seem to have only third personal mean- 
ing. Thus, HT. 87, 15: xe-ma-an-gaba-a=10 tapattar, 
““O make thou it free.” Also II. 16, 16e: er (A-SI) im-ma- 
an-8e8-8e5 = tabakka, “thou weepest for it,” unexpressed in 
Assyrian. In IV. 20, obv. nr. 2,5: gis-gal anna-kit gal 
im-mi-in-tak=dalat 8amé tapt&, “the doors of heaven 
thou openest them,” the third personal object is unnecessary, and 
hence unexpressed in Assyrian. 

§55. Me may have second personal force, V. 13, 13-146: 
xe-im-me-gal = liskunka, “may he establish for thee,” but 
this is doubtful.” 

§56. Mun=1p.: IV. 21,146: im-mu-un-gam-ma im- 
mu-un-til-la=sa uqadidanni uqattianni, “(the Lord) who 
hath bowed me down, who hath destroyed me.” As I cannot 
find mun as the infix of the 2 or 3 persons, this infix may be the 
determinate mun=mu “my” in this passage (see above, § 3). 

§ 57. Nab is 1 p. in II. 48, 30g: mu-un-na-ab-kur-ra= 
irtaksanni, “he bound me.” Cf. Il. 48, 21g: mu-un-na- 
ab-si-ga = utannisanni, “he weakened me.” That nab can 
denote the 3 p. also is clear from IV. 15,51 a: ka-bi ba-an-na- 
ab-bi= amat Suati iqbis, “he spoke this word to him.” It 
occurs also postpositively, HT. 115, 15-16 obv.: 5u gid-ba-an- 
na-ab=tagabati q&tsu, “thou shalt seize for him (not in 
Assyrian ) his hand.” Ba, “thou,” here points back to zae, 1. 13. 

§58. Nan=2 p., IV. 28, 36: mu-un-na-an-sim-mu = 
liddinka, “may he give thee” (7. e., to the patient, to whom 
the sentence is addressed). Nan=3 p., HT., 98, 56: dingir 
Babbar-ra xe-en-na-an-ti=ilu Samas liballitsu, “may 
§. make him live.” 

§ 59. NesSin is the sign of the 3 p. pl., 7 e, IV. 5, 62a: 
mu-un-ne-Si-in-xal-xal-la =izuzsunuti, and ibid., 66a: 
mu-un-ne-Si-in-4g-gi-eS = uma’irsunuti. 

§ 60. Ni denotes the 3 p., HT. 119, obv. 22: ga-ni-léx-en 
=nilliksu, “let us go to him” (see § 23). 

§61. Nib is the 2 p. infix, AL.* 134, obv. 7-8: 8u-mi-ni- 
ib-sar-sar = ikarrabki, “he approaches thee.” It indicates 
the 3 p., IV. 22, nr. 8: si-mu-ni-ib-si-di-e = ul usté3irsu 
(si-di=é3éru). It also appears as the 3 p. with dative force: 


21Me in im-me may be merely the vocalic prolongation of the prefix. Cf. §13. 
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IV. 7, 24-5a: En-ki tur-ni dingir Silik mu-un-na-ni- 
ib-gi-gi=ilu Ea m4@rasu ilu Marduk ippal, “Ea speaks 
to his son Marduk.” 

§ 62. Nin=2 p., IV. 25, iv. rev. 43: im-ma-ra-ni-in-ka 
=ukannika, and appears as the 3 p. passim. Thus, V. 50, 
47a: ba-ni-in-si = i-narus. 

§ 63. Rab is the common infix of the second personal object 
(see §47). Thus, IV. 15, 450: dingir Silik-ri (Asaru) 
ba-an-na-te ka-bi xu-mu-ra-ab-bi=ana ilu Marduk 
dixéma am&at Suati liqbika, “draw near unto Marduk; may 
he speak that word unto thee.”” Rab is seen postpositively, IV. 
17,47 a: i-gar-rab = S8ukunsumma (see §42). Rab, how- 
ever, may evidently = the 3 p. Thus, in IV. 26, 58-616: a-nér- 
gig-ga-bi ba-da-ra-ab-gé4-gi=—tanixa margam iStana- 
kan, “the sickly plaint is made to him” (not in Assyrian, but 
plainly rab=3 p. here). Also in IV. 10,56 (ES.): dim-me- 
ir-mu lil-lal-sud nigin-na-an-Si-ib 84-ne-du ne-ra-ab- 
bi=ana iliia rémni attanasxur unnini aqabbi, “unto 
my merciful god I turn; I speak my supplication to him” (rab 
=3 p.). Of course it is possible that these forms were really 
intended to be 2 p. in Sum. and were imperfectly translated in 
Assyrian(?). See § 50 on the derivation of rab. 

§ 64. Ran=2 p., IV. 23, nr. 3, 138-14: a-ra-an-38ub” = 
addiki. Also IV. 30,86: A-nun-na-kit-e-ne ka 8u-ma- 
ra-an-gal-li-es = Anunn&ki appa ilabbinfika, “the A. 
prostrate themselves before thee.” Ran is more frequently 3 
p., as in II. 16, 53 sqq.: a-ba mu-ra-an-si=mannu inam- 
din, “who will pay for it” (or is “to thee’ =ran understood 
here in Sumerian?). In HT. 90, 70: ba-ra-an-gi-gi-e-ne 
= idxf, “let them not approach,” ran is plainly negative, a 
combination of ra+nu (see § 22). It may also have an objec- 
tive force in this passage. 

§ 65. Rib is the vocalic variant of rab. It appears as 2 p., 
V. 51, 24-5b: dingir Nin-gal-nun-na nin-gal abzu-kit 
Sur-Su-me-bi xe-ri-ib-l4x-ga=ilu Ninkina Sarrat apsi 
ina binisa linammirka, “May Ninkina the queen of the 
depths enlighten thee by her appearance,” where the rib points 
back to the determinative turazune =ina erébika, ll. 20, 21. 

§ 66. Si as an infix = the 2 p. only once and that in a doubt- 
ful passage; viz., HT. 125,13 (ES.): dim-me-ir an-na mu- 

22See §7; HT. 122, obv. 12: Sub-ba-a-zu=addiki. 
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un-Si-si-si-(gi-e3) = ilani 3a Samé ina tax&zi izzaz- 
(ka), “the gods of the heavens stand before thee in the battle.” 

§ 67. Sin = 1p., only IV. 17, 40a: en-e m4-e mu-un-3i- 
in-gi-en = bé-lum iati i8puranni, “the Lord has sent me,” 
and V. 62, 41 a: mu-un-Si-in-bar-4m me-en=1@ ippal- 
suinnima, “verily he looked upon me.” Sin =8 p., IV. 7, 
17a: 6-a ba-Si-in-tu=ana biti 6rumma, “he entered 


into the house.” 
SUFFIXES. 


§68. Amm4 or 4gg& occurs HT. 128, 23 rev. (ES.): 
mu-un-na-ab-gi-4m-m&=anamdin, “I give.” I regard 
émmé4 (ES. for 4gg4) as the Sum. equivalent of madadu, 
“measure,” cf. V. 25, 22 a, and giamma, therefore, in HT. 
128, 23 rev., is probably merely a sense reduplication of the 
idea of nadanu, “give, convey” (¢i = nadanu; madadu = 
é4mm4é). Ammé is probably a formative suffix here, although 
the point is by no means clear. 

§ 69. Bi is the well-known suffix of the 3 p., passim. See § 50. 

§ 70. Mab is a postpositive = 1 p., IV. 10, 1 6: i-dib(LU) 
mu-un-na-ab-bi nin-nam na-an-mu-us-tuk-ma-ab= 
qube agabbi manman ul iSimanni, “I speak a plaint 
but no one hath heard me.” Mab=383 p., HT. 115, rev. 3: 
$4-ne-du Su-te-ma-ab=liqé unnini, “my prayer, receive 
thou it” (= mab). 

§ 71. Mé(mén) is simply the verb “to be” which may be 
used with all three persons. See Haupt’s remarks, Sfg. 30, n. 2, 
31. I have already pointed out, ‘The Bélit-Inscription, K. 257,” 
JAOS., 1903 (in press), that Eme-Sal DU in K. 257 (passim) 
is probably to be read mén. 

$72. For mu the determinative suffix of the 1 p., see § 3. 

§ 73. I find 8ib postpositively denoting the 1 and 3 per- 
sons; viz., HT. 115, rev.3: i-de-zi-bar-mu-un-Si-ib = kénis 
naplisinnima, “look upon me with favoring strength.” Here 
mun is the 2 p. subject and sib probably the 1 p. object. 
In IV. 10,56: nigin-na-an-3i-ib = attanasxur, “I look to 
him,” Sib evidently denotes the 3 p. object. 

§74. For zu the determinative suffix of the 2 p., see §7. 

So far as I am aware, there is no other language which uses 
an indefinite number of personally indeterminate elements. 
Sumerian must, I think, stand alone in this respect, which, 
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however, does not in any way militate against its true linguistic 
character, any more than the isolated phenomenon of poly- 
synthesis can be cited as a reasonable argument against the 
existence of the American idioms and the Basque as actual 
languages. It still remains for Sumerologists to discover the 
phonetic reasons why certain Sumerian stems preferred certain 


prefixes. 


SUMERIAN GRAMMATICAL ELEMENTS DISCUSSED IN THIS ARTICLE. 


The numbers refer to the sections. 


a, 18; 15. 
amma, 68. 
ab, 16; 50. 
aba, 17; 50. 


abgien, 10; 16. 


al, 18; 50. 
an, 19; 50. 


angien, 10; 19. 


anmén’*, 5. 
annén, 5; 19. 
ba, 20; 50. 
bab, 21; 50. 
ban, 22; 50. 
bi, 50; 69. 
da, 13; 51. 
dab, 52. 
dan, 53. 
darab, 13. 
dib, 13. 
DU, Ti. 

e, 13. 
engien, 10. 
ene, 13. 
enese, 4. 
engan, 13. 
ennén, 5. 
eri, 13. 
esib, 13. 
ga, 23; 50. 
gade, 2; 4. 
gan, 13. 
xa, 13; 50. 
xar, 13. 

xe, 24. 
x6m, 13; 24. 


x6n, 13. 
xi, 45. 
i, 46. 
ib, 26. 


ibgien, 10; 26. 


ib, 10. 
ibgien, 10. 
im, 27%. 

in, 28; 36. 
inamma, 9. 


ingien, 10; 28. 


innén, 10; 28. 
iz, 29; 36. 
ku, 4. 

la, n. 8; 18. 
LI, 8. 

ma, 3; 13. 
ma, 3. 

mab, 13; 70. 
mae, 2. 
man, 54. 
me, 55; 71. 
megien, 10. 
mén, 4; 72. 
mengien, 10. 
ménmén, 5. 
mi, 30. 

min, 54. 
mu, 3; 32. 
mun, 32; 56. 
na, 33. 

nab, 57. 
nam, 34. 
nan, 35; 58. 
ne, 36. 


néb, 13; 37. 
nén, 36. 
neSsin, 59. 
ni, 3; 38; 60. 
nib, 61. 
nin, 62. 
nu, 39. 

ra, 13; 50. 
rab, 47; 50; 63. 
rada, 13. 
radan, 13. 
ramun, 13. 
ran, 64. 
randa, 13. 
ri, 13. 

rib, 65. 

Si, 50; 66. 
Sib, 36. 
Sim, 40. 
Sin, 67. 

su, 13. 

ta, 32. 

a, 42. 

ub, 13. 

am, 43. 
ume, 13. 
umeni; 44, 
umunni, 48. 
un, 13. 
ungien, 10. 
unnén, 5. 

7 A a 

zae, 6. 

zu, 7; 49. 
zunene, 10. 








ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES.’ 
VI. 


By Rosert Francis Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


In my Doctor Dissertation (1888), I read the passage in 
Esarhaddon, Cyl. A, III. 26: mi-38id(?) nab&li instead of the 
usual mi-lak nab&li. Delitzsch, in HWB., 429a, accepted 
this reading and translated Niederung, Ebene, contrasting it with 
8addi in 1. 31. Ina Letter to the king from Nabt-bél-sumate, 
after the usual introduction, we read: *ki-i aS-mu-u ‘Sar 
Elamtu mi-si-id “u alaéni ma-’-du-u-te "la-pa-ni-8u 
it-ti-ik-ru “um-ma ina k&ata-ka ul ni-il-lak “ki-i 8a 
aS-mu-u a-na Sarri béli-ia “al-tap-ra, As JI hear, the 
outlying district(s)—country, plain, ete.—and many cities have 
rebelled against the king of Elam, saying: “We will not serve 
under thee.” As soon as I hear (definitely), I shall report to 
the king, my lord. There are many other interesting points in 
this Letter (83-1-18, 21; Harper 839), which Dr. J. M. P. 
Smith will doubtless bring out in his article on The Letters of 
Nabti-bél-sum&te. 

An important passage for the meaning of Sipsu, Sapsu is 
found in the Letter, K. 998 (Harper 571), the name of whose 
author has been broken off. In rv. 9-12, we have: ki-i 8a dib- 
bi tabaiti dib-bi tabaiti du-ub-ba ki-i 8a dib-bi Sip- 
su-te dib-bi Sip-su-u-te it-ti-Su-nu du-ub-ba, When 
(they speak) pleasantly do thou speak pleasantly ; when (they 
speak) arrogantly, do thou speak arrogantly with them. Here 
we have dibbé Sipsfite in contrast with dibbé tabati, 
demanding some such meaning as arrogant rather than powerful. 

In K. 1120 (Harper 596) we read: ‘ma-a *™*! e-mu-ki 
‘sa mt Akkadi ina eli ‘ta-bu-me *'i-tal-ku-u-ni ’ma-a 
i-ni-ir-ti-Su-nu ‘i-tu-si i-ta-lak, The forces of the Land of 


1Cf. Heprarca, Vol. X, Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 196-201, and THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES, Vol. XIII, No. 3, pp. 209-12; Vol. XIV, No.1, pp. 
1-16, and No. 3, pp. 171-82; Vol. XV, No. 3, pp. 129-44. 
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Akkad have come over the border. He will go forth (and) 
march against them. Here i-ni-ir-ti-8u-nu is for ina irti- 
Sunu. Cf. i-na-gi-e for ina nagé and i-pa-ni-3u for ina 
panisu, 81-2-4, 55 (Harper 381), transliterated in AJSL., 
XIII, 212. The upper part of the obverse and the lower part 
of the reverse of K. 1120 are broken away. 

In Bu. 91-5-9, 110 (Harper 756), a Letter from Kudurru to 
the king, we have the form sinku instead of the usual sunku: 
*3ki-i kal-bi ‘ina si-in-ki ina bu-bu-ti °akalé lu la 
a-mu-’-at, May I not die like a dog through want and lack of 
food! 

In the badly broken Letter, K. 1516 (Harper 635), the 
reverse reads: 
ultu lib-bi 8! Sa-ri-e 
a-di 4! Dur-a-ta-na-te 
ana-ku u-pa-sa-ak 
ultu ®! Dur-a-ta-na-te 
a-di 4! Dur-ta-li-ti 
4l Tar-ha-a-a u-pa-su-ku 
ultu 4! Dur-ta-li-ti 
a-di lib-bi 8! A-ga-ri 
[ana]-ku u-pa-sa-ak 

[Broken away.] 


OPM mp whe 


Here pas&k(k)u must have some such meaning as fo travel, to 
journey. 

In AJSL., XV, 143, 144, I stated that I was inclined to 
think that lidi8 is a form with 5 prefixed like lapan. Since 
then Delitzsch’s ALS.‘ has appeared, where the form is read 
lidis (575*) and translated tibermorgen( ?). 

The following are the passages known to me at present, K. 
623 (Harper 191), the reverse of which reads: 'Sul-mu a-na 
eSré-te “a-na si-gur-e-te ‘a-na ékalli ‘a-na dari °a-na 
bitati 8a ali gab-bi ‘lib-bu 3a Sarri ‘béli-ia lu-u taba 
‘ma-’-da ina Si-a-ri “ina li-di-i8 “Sarru béli i-83am-me 
"([ma-a] a-ta-a ta3-me ”....ta3-pu-ra “........ Su-u 
eerre cre Sarru.. K. 539 (Harper 206), rv. 6: *ma-a 
ina Si-a-ri ina li-di-i8 ‘ina pa-an Sarri ni-ka-bi. K. 
5291 (Harper 317), obv. 19: "...a-na Sarri béli-ia “a-ti- 
din ina lib-bi an-ni-e “ina ékalli li-’-[dis] ”ki-i Si-a- 
ri (the text has bu which is a mistake for ri) ““'itti Sarri 
a-da-bu-bu-ni. 83-1-18, 14 (Harper 406), rv. 4: °” ina 
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mubbi niké “Sa Sarru béli *“’i8-pur-an-ni *ina arbi 
an-ni-e *ta-ba a-na e-pa-a-8i ‘ina Si-a-ri ina li-di-ii 
*am-ma-te ina p&n Sarri *béli-ia ma-bi-ir-u-ni ‘li- 
pu-su. 

In all these passages some such meaning as at once will suit 
the context. Hence I am inclined to suggest the combination 
la + edis = lidi8, at once. One may also suggest the combina- 
tion 184, not + edi8 (WIN) = lidis, before it is light, early. 

In AJSL., XIV, 12, the reading Saddagi8, Saddagtis was 
established as over against Delitzsch’s saddagis (BAS., II, 
60), Meissner’s maddagis (SAW.) and Delattre’s maddais 
(PSBA., XXXIII, 52). The passage cited was K. 117 (Harper 
84), obv. 4, where we find 8a-dag-ti83. This was the only pas- 
sage known to me at that time where the reading 8a for Sad 
occurred. Compare now among others, K. 590 (Harper 525), 
rv. 1; K. 548 (Harper 724), rv.5; S. 152 (Harper 773), obv. 
10: ‘...ina mubbi *™* barf “8a ina pain ™Ub-ba- 
a-a *pa-ki-du-u-ni “8a ina S8a-dag-tis "“te-e-mu “ina 
pan Sarri béli-ia “u-te-ru-u-ni. 

This word is of frequent occurrence in the Letter literature 
and is to be taken with Delitzsch as a Zeitadverb. No derivation 
has been attempted. I am inclined to regard it as a formation 
in akku from 8adu=sad+akku, and Sa(d)dak(g)tu would 
then be a feminine of this formation. Hence 8a(d)dagis= 
S8ad+akku+is8. Here, too, a meaning like at once will suit all 
the contexts. This explanation is offered with much reserve. 

K. 822 (H. 858), a Letter from Nabfikudurrugur, is interesting 
in connection with K. 1234 (H. 134), a Letter from Nabfpaiir. 
The latter is transliterated and translated by Winckler in A/t- 
orientalische Forschungen (Zweite Reihe, Band II, Heft 2), 305, 
306, and Winckler’s translation is cited by Brockelman, ZA., 
XVI, 399, 400. K. 1234 may be transliterated and translated as 
follows: °’'[a-na S8arri bélil-ia *[ardu-ka Nabf]-pa-air 
‘(lu Sul-mu a-na garjri béli-ia ‘[Sin] Ningal ‘[a-na 
Sarri] béli-a *({lik-ru]-bu ‘[i-na] fmi XVII ‘[Sin] ut- 
tu-si-a ‘ji-na bit i]t-ki-it "[e-t]a-rab "[niké] 7 3a 
Sarri béli-a “i-na Sul-mu “it-te-pa-as. “Sin i-su-[ri| 
*ina biti-Su e-ta-rab ‘i-na 8a-lim-ti ‘i-na S8ub-ti-8u 
*‘it-tu-8i-ib °‘a-na Sarri béli-a ‘ik-tar-ba.—To the king, 
my lord, thy servant Nabapasir! Greeting to the king, my 
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lord! May Sin and Ningal bless the king, my lord! On the 
17th day Sin went forth and entered into the House of Worship. 
The sacrifices of the king, my lord, he received favorably (were 
offered in favor). When Sin reéntered his own temple he took 
up his residence therein in safety and sent his blessing to the 
king, my lord. 

K. 822, the text of which is well preserved, with the excep- 
tion of the last sign on obv. 8, confirms all of Winckler’s 
restorations in the text of K. 1234. 


K. 822. HARPER 858. 
TRANSLITERATION. 


Obverse. 
[A-na] Sarri béli-ia 
{ardu]-ka Nabf-kudurri-usur 
3. [luj-u sul-mu 
a-na Sarri béli-ia 
Nabti u Marduk 
6. a-na Sarri béli-ia 
lik-ru-bu 
i8-Si-ia-a-ri ka-rit ilani(?) 
9. TaS-me-tum ta-at-tu 
tu-sa-a 
ina lib bit it-ki-ti 
12. tu-u-sab 
niké ina pa-ni-Sa 
in-ni-ip-pa-8a 
15. ka-ni-is-sa 
ta-kal-lim 
8a ba-a-di 
18. te-e-rab 
ina Sub-ti-sa 
tu-u-sab 
Reverse. 
[a]-na Sarri béli-ia 
{lu-u] tak-ru-ub 
3. [&mé] arkfti 
sanati 
da-ra-a-ti 
6. tub lib-bi 
tub Siri 
a-na Sarri béli-ia 
9. lu-u ta-ad-din 
Sarru béli lu-u i-di 
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TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant Nebuchadrezzar! Greeting to 
the king, my lord! May Nabft and Marduk bless the king, my lord! 
In the morning, the warrior-goddess of the gods(?), Tasmetum, the good, 
will go forth (and) take up her residence in the House of Worship. 
Sacrifices will be offered in her presence. She will witness her worship. 
In the evening she will reénter and take up her abode in her own dwell- 
ing. May she grant a blessing to the king, my lord! May she grant 
length of days, never-ending years, health of mind and body to the king, 


my lord! Let the king, my lord, decide! 

Another interesting Letter is K. 629 (Harper 65) from Naba- 
Sumiddina to the king, in which we have an account of the 
consecration of Nabfi’s bed-chamber in Calah, on which occasion 
Naba was present, and a sacrifice was offered. Then follows the 
programme of the day: Nabfa is to be taken from the palace 
quarters to the grove, a sacrifice is to be offered and then he is 
to be carried back by the charioteer of the gods. This celebra- 
tion occurred on the third of Iyyar and Naba returned on the 
fourth. In addition to the good wishes for the king, there is a 
further statement that “whoever offers up one KA of his food, 
may enter the house of Naba.” Cf. Johnston’s excellent transla- 
tion in AHL., 153-5; Martin, Lettres assyriennes et babyloni- 
ennes, 25, 26; van Gelderen, BAS., IV, 4, 537-9. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF HEBREW AMONG THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 


The pronunciation of Hebrew on the part of the majority of the 
Russian Jews is very corrupt. The cause of this phenomenon is very 
obvious. The great Russian Talmudists, or, as they are called in 
Hebrew, Lamdanim, look with suspicion upon those who study Hebrew 
from a literary and scientific point of view. The study of Hebrew 
grammar is regarded, at least in certain communities, as the first step 
toward atheism. 

The Jews of Russia, Poland, and Germany follow the so-called 
Askenazi pronunciation, while among the Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
what is termed the Sephardic pronunciation prevails. The Sephardic 
pronunciation is the older, as is shown by the transliteration of Hebrew 
words and names in the cuneiform texts as well as in the Septuagint, in 
Josephus, and in the New Testament. It is also more in conformity 
with the pronunciation of the cognate languages. Therefore it is fol- 
lowed by the majority of Hebrew philologians. 

The principal difference in the pronunciation of Hebrew among the 
Askenazim, especially among the Russian Jews, is the different accentua- 
tion. There is a strong tendency among the Russian and Polish Jews 
to accentuate all words on the penult instead of on the ultima. For 
instance, N72 nN is pronounced by the Russian Jews, as correctly 


stated in Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, brésis boro. The only words 
that are always accented on the ultima are D°5 woN and "5 78: This is 


evidently a trace of the original accentuation, and the preservation of 
the original accent is due to the sacred character of the divine names. 
The tendency to accent all words on the penult is so strong that 
even in a dissyllabic word, the first vowel of which is Stwa, no matter 
whether simple or composite, the Russian Jews will often accentuate the 
first syllable ; a composite S*w4, under the influence of the accent, being 
pronounced like its corresponding full vowel, and a simple S*wa like 
Qéré. For instance, “WN , the relative anne is as a rule pronounced 


dser; pop yay, “the Lord of the universe,” is usually pronounced 


dden élom; ="z", the post-biblical word for creature, is pronounced yecir. 

As to the pronunciation of the consonants, the chief peculiarity of 
the Russian Jews is their failure to differentiate similar consonants, 
several consonants being pronounced alike. For instance, & and 9 are 
as a rule not pronounced at all. From the frequent confusion between 
& and ¥ in the Talmud, it is evident that » had lost its original sound 
even in the Talmudic period. Some Russian Jews pronounce the 5 like 
the French son nasal. 3 and “5 are always pronounced as stops, never 
as spirants. ~% and DP are pronounced without the characteristic glottal 
catch; that is, they are pronounced like the English & and ¢, so that 
there is no distinction made between %, Pp and —, 5, except when the 
Mm and 5 are rapheted or spirantic. Nor is there, as a rule, any distine- 
tion made between the sibilants 0, w, ww and spirantie Mm, all being 
pronounced as simple s. Few Jews differentiate 1 from %y, both being 
pronounced as Samékh. Spirantic 3 and % are usually pronounced as 
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v. The correct pronunciation of 4 as wis rare. The semi-vowels 5 and 
" are always pronounced as consonants, nor do they ever form diphthongs 
with a preceding vowel. For example, C30, p72, and ("5 are pro- 
nounced stisow, mdyim, and bdyis, respectively. ‘% is pronounced as fs 
or like German z, never as Arabic (yo. The other consonants are pro- 
nounced alike by the Sephardim and the Askenazim. 

As to the vowels, the Russian Jews pronounce the Hebrew words so 
quickly that it is impossible to say whether a vowel be long or short. 
In unaccented syllables the vowels are often pronounced as Stwa. Only 
in accented syllables are the vowels distinctly heard. Qamég is pro- 
nounced by a few like the long Swedish 4, or like English aw. This 
pronunciation, however, is quite rare. The majority of the Russian 
Jews pronounce it as short 0, making no distinction between Qamé¢ 
and Qamé¢-batfiph. Hodlém is generally pronounced as @, like Qéré in 
the Sephardic pronunciation. The correct pronunciation of the Holém 
as O6is rare. The Polish Jews pronounce it like English o7 in oil. 

The substitution of a short o for a long a, and é for 6 is very 
common also in Yiddish, the German dialect of the Jews. For example, 
the German words haben, graben and Tag are pronounced hoben, 
groben, and Tog; on the other hand the German adjectives hoch and 
rot are pronounced héch and rét. This interchange between 6 and é may 
be compared to the 6 in Hebrew in contradistinction to the @ in 
Assyrian, in words like 768 (GN) “head,” Assyrian ré8, and ¢én (5 NY 
“flock,” Assyrian ¢én, or Hebrew Sargon (71570) instead of Asaytion 


Sarrukén, so that the pronunciation of the Hebrew 6 among the Russian 
Jews is practically on a par with the Assyrian @. The missionary, Wolf, 
tells us that the Jews of Qan‘a in Arabia pronounce the Holém in the 
same way. Instead of mére (773) “teacher” they say méri. Hiréq, 
both longum and parvum, is pronounced as short i. Céré is pronounced 
by the Russian Jews as é, by the Polish Jews as 7 in bride. For 


instance Mon 3 is pronounced by the Russian Jews bresis, by the 


Polish Jews br isis (braisis). 

Qibbfig and Sfiréq, no matter whether long or short, are pronounced 
by the Russian Jews as short u, by the Polish Jews as French u. 

Simple Sewa, when pronounced at all, is sounded like (Géré, but 
perhaps uttered a little more rapidly, e. g., a8) is usually pronounced 


vedmar ; NTU is pronounced sévo. The Sewa of Waw copulative is as a 


rule pronounced. In other cases usage differs widely. Some Russian 
Jews always pronounce it as Qéré, while others do not pronounce it at 
all. There are a number of waey common words in which S*wa is never 
pronounced. For example, D°S5MD, § ro73, and MDop are pronounced 
kstivim, brécho, and ql6lo. ‘it 

Composite S*wa in the beginning of a word is usually pronounced 
like its corresponding full vowel. For instance “or, “disease,” is 


generally pronounced héli. In the middle of a word it is pronounced 
like a full vowel when it is in an accented syllable; in an unaccented 
syllable it is pronounced either very hurriedly, or is not pronounced at 
all. The third person plural imperfect of ay is usually pronounced 


yadmdu instead of ya'm*dt. The first word of the fortieth chapter of 
Isaiah is pronounced by some nahmia, by others ndh*ma. _ 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. ; Aaron Emper. 

















Book Notices. 


ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN LETTERS.’ 


When, in 1892, Dr. Robert Francis Harper announced his intention 
of publishing all the letters of the Kouyunjik collections in the British 
Museum, it was generally recognized that he had undertaken no light 
task. The letter tablets are notoriously difficult to copy, their number 
is very large, and the labor of editing the whole mass of the material 
may safely be termed most formidable. To carry such a work through 
to successful completion a very large amount of zeal and perseverance 
was demanded. Fortunately Dr. Harper possesses these qualities, and 
he has now placed in the hands of Assyriologists about half the letter 
material to be found in the British Museum. The three new volumes 
contain 338 letters, so that in al] 876 texts are now included in the series. 
That a certain number of these texts have already been published by 
other Assyriologists is no disadvantage. The plan of Harper’s work 
contemplates the publication of a complete Corpus Epistolarum, and it 
is manifestly far more convenient for the student of Assyrian epistolary 
literature to find all the letters included in a single work, than to have 
to seek them through a number of Assyriological publications. The 
existence of two or more editions of the same text has, moreover, the 
advantage that it enables a student, who has not access to the original, 
to compare the readings of several copyists. In this connection it may 
be suggested that a list of such texts as have been published, translated, 
or discussed elsewhere than in Harper’s Corpus, together with full refer- 
ences to the publications in which they are to be found, would be a most 
valuable addition, and would greatly facilitate the studies of all workers 
in this branch of Assyriological literature. The plan of Harper’s work 
also includes the publication of all the letters of each scribe, no matter 
how fragmentary the text may be in individual cases. This is the only 
scientific plan, and Dr. Harper is to be commended for adhering to it so 
faithfully. A single word upon a broken tablet may be of great impor- 
tance, and it is by the publication of all the material without reserve 
that the interests of Assyriology will best be served. 

It would, of course, have been more convenient could all the letters 
of the same scribe have been grouped together, but to do this would 
have much delayed the work. In fact, until the completion of Bezold’s 
Catalogue it was practically impossible to effect such an arrangement, 

1 ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN LETTERS BELONGING TO THE KOUYUNJIK COLLECTIONS 
OF THE British Museum. By Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D., Professor of the Semitic 


Languages and Literatures in the University of Chicago. Parts VI, VII, and VIII. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press; London: Luzac & Co: 1902. 
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and, after all, the prompt publication of the texts is far more useful than 
a rigid adherence to a hampering system. The inconvenience of having 
the letters of the same writer scattered through several volumes is, more- 
over, satisfactorily remedied by the index (No. iv) at the end of Vol. 
VIII, which gives full references to the whole series. In Vol. IX we are 
promised a complete index of all the proper names, officials, divinities, 
countries, peoples, and cities to be found in the preceding eight volumes. 
This is the more urgently needed since very few of the letters are dated, 
and it is only by internal evidence, especially by the mention of con- 
temporary personages, that approximate dates can be assigned and the 
historical bearing of the individual texts be made to appear. The index 
given in the last volume of Bezold’s Catalogue is very complete, but 
this work is not always accessible, and the advantage of a special index 
to the letters in the same series with the texts themselves is too apparent 
to require comment. So far, the indices in Harper’s volumes contain 
the names of the scribes printed in cuneiform type and arranged in the 
order in which their letters are published, a method which certainly 
exhibits all the orthographic varieties, but is not particularly conducive 
to ready reference. Experience has shown that cuneiform is ill adapted 
to the purposes of an index, for which convenience of reference should 
be the prime consideration, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Harper will 
modify his intention, expressed in the preface to Part VI, and will give 
the general index, to be published in Part IX, in transliteration, and, of 
course, in strict alphabetical arrangement. The plan offers no special 
difficulty, since in the great majority of cases the reading of the names 
is perfectly clear. The orthographic varieties could be presented in 
syllabic transliteration under the typical forms, and the small number 
of doubtful cases could be relegated to a separate index where cuneiform 
type would be appropriate. The use of heavier type to distinguish the 
names of the scribes would also be useful. 

Except in the initial formule of greeting, very few restorations have 
been attempted, and these few have been strictly limited to cases in 
which the reading is obvious. For the sound judgment exhibited in 
following this course Dr. Harper is entitled to all praise. The tempta- 
tion to insert an ingenious restoration may be very strong, but the first 
duty of an editor is to reproduce the text as faithfully as possible, and 
this Dr. Harper has certainly done. Restorations and emendations are 
apt to be of a more or less conjectural nature and find their proper place 
in a commentary. 

Of the three new volumes of the Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, 
Part VI is exclusively devoted to letters from which the name of the 
writer has been broken away, while Parts VII and VIII contain chiefly 
such texts as were necessary to complete the correspondence of those 
writers whose letters had been given in part in the preceding volumes. 
Bel-ibni, the well-known general of Asurbanipal, appears as the writer 
of Nos. 789-795. In one of these (No. 792, 1.5) the Elamite Ummansibir 
is mentioned ; he must, of course, be identical with the nagir Ummaa- 
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sibar (hitherto read Ummansimas) whose name occurs in K. 13 (=H. 
281), 1.11. In the same letter Bel-ibni makes the interesting statement 
that the Elamites are inclined to surrender Nabfi-bel-Sumate, the rebel 
king of the Gulf district, but there would appear to be some obstacle 
which the mutilation of the text at this point renders obscure. Further 
on (rev. 1]. 4 sqq.), the Assyrian general states that he proposes to visit 
the king, bringing with him a thousand prisoners that he has captured. 
No. 793 (= 83-1-18, 79) is practically a duplicate of No. 283 (= K. 597), 
the former being addressed to the king and the latter to the rab-8aq, 
but whether the Bel-ibni who writes these two letters was the well- 
known personage of that name is uncertain. The initial formula of 
No. 793 (ana dinan Sarri beli’a lullik) and the deities (Nabi 
and Marduk) invoked in both letters would seem to point to a different 
individual. No. 736, a petition to the king from the people of Kisik, 
complains that certain fellow citizens of the petitioners, having been 
carried off to Elam by Nabf-bel-Sumate and imprisoned there, had 
made their escape to the Gulf district, but had been seized and thrown 
into prison by Bel-ibni. It may be noted that another communication 
from the same people (No. 210= K. 647) also seems to contain a refer- 
ence to Bel-ibni (rev. 1. 12), though the first part of his name is broken 
away. Although the initial lines of No. 576 (=K. 1009) are mutilated, 
it is evidently a communication from the elders (Sebfiti, obv. 1. 2; 
rev. 1. 9) of the Gulf district to the king, and contains the information 
that Tumman (i. e., of course, Te’umman), “brother of the king of 
Elam,” is making endeavors to place Nabf-Salim, son of Merodach- 
baladan, upon his father’s throne. The people decline to receive him, 
protesting their loyalty to their lord, Na’id-Marduk, and to their suzerain, 
the king of Assyria. Upon this they receive a very peremptory and 
threatening message which they report to the king. The king of Elam, 
referred to as the brother of Te’umman, must have been either Umman- 
aldas or Urtaku, and the letter affords an interesting glimpse into the 
affairs of the Gulf district and the conflict there between the interests 
of Elam and Assyria. The important letter of Kudurru, governor of 
Uruk, in reference to the rebellion of Samas-8um-ukin (K. 5457 = H. 755) 
is given in Part VII, and the same volume contains two letters, unfortu- 
nately badly mutilated, of Sennacherib. Among the better-known 
writers represented in Parts VII and VIII may be mentioned Adad- 
Sum-ucgur, whose letters are models of courtly style; the astrologers 
Nabu’a, Balasi, and Istar-Sum-eres ; Nabfi-uSabsi, governor of Uruk in 
the reign of ASurbanipal ; and Istar-dari, who filled the office of eponym 
in the year 714 B.C. 

The three new volumes of the Letters are edited with the care and 
skill that we have learned to expect of Dr. Harper, and their appearance 
must be a welcome event to every Assyriologist. The typography is, as 
usual, excellent. 

CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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HISTORY OF THE BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS.' 


The work is, as the author intended it to be, “a compact, popular, 
and fairly comprehensive sketch of the history” of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians for all who are interested in the progress of civilization in its 
earliest stages. The author, a skilled teacher of history, has prepared it 
chiefly for the student of general history. His “references” in the back 
of the book are arranged under a series of headings for the purpose of 
directing the attention of the student to paragraphs or sections in dif- 
ferent works bearing on the subject in order to guide him in a special 
investigation of important topics. The well-selected bibliography and 
the chronological summary, besides the effort to give the pronunciation 
of names, are clearly indicative of the purpose which the author had in 
mind. Through the excavations and decipherment of the past century 
such a vast amount of material for the history of these people has been 
amassed that it has become a difficult task to cover the subject in a work 
of limited size. The author in the compass of a single volume, conform- 
ing in size to the others published in the same series, has very admirably 
covered the ground. 

In the front of the book a map of “the World of Oriental Antiquity” 
is to be found. While the exact locations of the cities south of Babylon 
are not fixed, it is now definitely known that Eridu or Abu-Shahrain 
must be placed on the west side of the Euphrates instead of the east. 

Part I deals with the city states of Babylonia and their unification 
under Babylon to 200 B.C.; Part II, the rise of Assyria and its struggles 
with Kassite Babylonia; Part III, the ascendancy of Assyria; and Part 
IV, with the neo-Babylonian empire. Just why the author concluded 
his history of the “Babylonians” with the overthrow of Nabuna’id by 
Cyrus he does not say. While naturally foreign influence was greatly 
felt after the Achemenians began to rule, the indications are that the 
Babylonian people maintained their peculiar cultus for considerably 
more than a century afterward. 

The part especially fascinating to most readers at this time is that 
which embraces the early period. The author seems to be one of the 
few who cling to the theory advanced by Halévy as regards the Sumeri- 
ans. To those who believe that a non-Semitic population preceded the 
Semitic occupation of Babylonia, and that to the people they know as 
Sumerians belongs the credit for having introduced that which was so 
peculiarly highly developed of the fourth and fifth millennium B. C., 
this will be found to be a very serious defect of the first part of the book. 
A discussion of the question is here not in place. Let me, however, 
mention that among other proofs recently offered through Professor 
Hilprecht’s investigations at Nippur, a very important one is to be found 
in the fact that the people that lived at Nippur prior to the recognized 
period of the Semitic occupation cremated their dead, traces of which 
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wholly disappear after about 4000 B.C. Recognizing this people, the 
standpoint from which the history of this period is written is altogether 
different. 

The work is written in a very lucid and readable style, and, while not 
intended for the specialist, is a most acceptable contribution to the 
literature on the subject in the English language, and should have its 


place on the shelves of every representative library. | 
A. T. Cray. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


WRIGHT’S CATALOGUE OF SYRIAC MANUSCRIPTS:' 


Prior to 1632, there were no Syriac manuscripts in the libraries of 
Cambridge. In that year the Oriental manuscripts collected by Van 
Erpe were given to the University, among them being ten Syriac manu- 
scripts, and the nucleus of the University’s Syriac collection was thus 
formed. About the beginning of the eighteenth century three manu- 
scripts from the collection of Robert Huntington were added to these, 
and a little later, in 1715, two Syriac manuscripts came into the library 
in the collection of Bishop Moore. Of the fifteen manuscripts thus 
gathered, two at least had disappeared by the year 1775, so that at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century there were little more than a dozen 
Syriac manuscripts in the University library. At the end of the century 
the collection numbered over two hundred. This great increase was 
largely due to the acquisition of two considerable collections; the 
manuscripts gathered by the Rev. Claude Buchanan in South India, in 
1806-7, and by him presented to Cambridge; and those collected in 
1842-4 in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan by the Rev. George Percy 
Badger, for the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
which were presented by the Society to the Cambridge library in 1887. 
Besides these important groups of manuscripts, the Cambridge Syriac 
collection has been frequently enriched, especially in the past thirty 
years, through purchases, gifts, and bequests of manuscripts. 

While the majority of these Cambridge manuscripts are later than 
the sixteenth century, there is a fair number from the thirteenth and 
fifteenth, and one, containing writings of Basil of Ceesarea translated 
from the Greek, from the tenth or eleventh. Of individual manuscripts 
there is not space to speak. Of the Van Erpe manuscripts, one restored 
writings of Jacob-bar-Salibi and Nicolaus of Damascus, reputed to be 
lost; and another was among the three collated for Walton’s polyglot. 
One of the Moore manuscripts was used by Lee in preparing his edition 
of the New Testament. The Buchanan manuscripts have, despite their 
lateness, especial significance as representing Nestorian influence in 
South India, whence they came. TheS. P. C. K. collection was examined 
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in 1886 by Professor Wright, and his judgment of its value was so 
favorable, that the Society turned the collection over to the University. 
Professor Wright at once set about preparing a catalogue of them and 
the movement which has at length resulted in the present catalogue 
began. A notable acquisition was made in 1876 in a complete twelfth- 
century copy of the Harklensian version of the New Testament together 
with the Epistles of Clement to the Corinthians, of which last no Syriac 
form had previously been known. The same manuscript contains at the 
end of John the important account of the version, from Thomas of Harkel. 
Add. 1970, of the eighteenth century, preserves an interesting form of the 
Apocalypse, a book rather rarely found in Syriac, differing from Lee’s 
text, and purporting to have been translated from an Arabic version 
made from the Latin. Of the whole, about one-fourth are hymns, 
psalters, prayers, and liturgical books; rather more than thirty are 
biblical, and nearly a score are of works of Barhebraeus. 

The catalogue of the S. P.C. K. manuscripts was undertaken by Pro- 
fessor Wright in 1887, his intention being to describe the other Syriac 
manuscripts in the Cambridge library in an appendix. His death in 
1889 prevented the execution of this intention, but the main portion of 
the Catalogue, pp. 1-975, had already been prepared. From 1889 until 
1900 the project seems to have slumbered. In 1900 the library syndicate 
entrusted to Mr. Cook the preparation of the Appendix (pp. 977-1290) 
in which the remaining manuscripts are more briefly described. The 
descriptions here and in the main part of the catalogue are concise but 
comprehensive, and are accompanied by full lists, in Syriac and English, 
of the titles contained in each manuscript, important notes and colo- 
phons being frequently reproduced in full. A series of six indices 
concludes the work. The use of these volumes is much facilitated by 
the clear and beautiful Syriac characters employed in them, and the 
general excellence of their mechanical execution. 

When it is remembered that more than three-fourths of this great 
catalogue was prepared by Professor Wright between 1887 and 1889, it 
may occasion some surprise that the preparation of the concluding 
fourth, the Appendix, should have delayed the publication of the work 
a dozen years. This is in part explained by the losses sustained by 
Cambridge in the successive deaths of Professors Wright (1889), Bensly 
(1893), and Robertson Smith (1894), all of whom were interested in the 


preparation of this Catalogue. 
Epaar J. GoopsPeen. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


KEILINSCHRIFTEN UND DAS ALTE TESTAMENT! 

The new edition of Schrader’s Keilinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment is an independent work that must be judged entirely on its own 
merits and not as a new form of Schrader’s well-known book. It has 


1 KEILINSCHRIFTEN UND DAS ALTE TESTAMENT. Von H. Zimmern. 3. Auflage. II, 
Religion und Sprache. Berlin: Reuther und Reichard, 1902. Complete, M. 21. 
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nothing in common with the latter but the name, and there is no good 
reason why Schrader’s name should have appeared at all in connection 
with it. The first part dealing with the historical and geographical 
phases is by Dr. H. Winckler, and this again is quite independent in its 
character from Professor Zimmern’s contribution, which might just as 
well have been published as a separate work. His methods differ totally 
from that pursued by Winckler and although he aims occasionally by a 
footnote or a reference to establish a bond of relationship between the 
second part and Winckler’s first part, he succeeds merely in conveying 
the impression that he does not agree with Winckler’s deductions, com- 
monly designated by him as “weitgehende,” from the data furnished by 
the Old Testament or cuneiform sources. 

Whether this complete departure from Schrader’s method of follow- 
ing the subject, book by book and chapter by chapter according to the 
arrangement of the Old Testament collection, is an improvement is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. The general verdict of scholars is that convenience of 
consultation has been sacrificed in this new venture to originality, and it 
is more than likely that ere long there will be needed a real successor to 
the second edition of Schrader’s Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament ; 
and this verdict is made without in any way calling into question the 
merits of either Winckler’s or Zimmern’s work. Winckler’s part is indeed 
a remarkably able and astute exposition of his theories of Old Testament 
history and even if one is not prepared to accept these theories, his pages 
teem with valuable suggestions and he has undoubtedly thrown unex- 
pected light upon many a problem of Old Testament history by his 
learning and acute reasoning as well as by his ingenious combinations. 
Zimmern is less brilliant than Winckler but what he lacks in this respect 
he makes up in sobriety, and he comes much closer to the promise held 
out in the “joint” introduction to the work, to embody in it only the 
ascertained and generally accepted results, though even Zimmern at 
times steps far beyond these limits and gives us conjectures and possi- 
bilities instead of net results. 

The plan of his work is simple and yet comprehensive. He begins 
with a discussion of the chief deities of the Babylonian Pantheon, pre- 
senting in each case the general traits of the god or goddess, and passes 
on to a consideration of the actual or possible bearings on certain Old 
Testament passages, or the traces of the influence of the deity in question 
in the Old Testament with occasional excursions into the field of the 
New Testament, of the Apochrypha, and Pseudographs. After the gods 
proper come the divine messengers, the spirits and demons, and the 
division ends with a valuable though incomplete discussion of foreign 
gods in Babylonian literature. 

The second division of the book is taken up with Babylonian myths, 
more particularly the creation stories, the deluge tale, and portions of 
the Gilgamash epic, the cult and bearings of the religious literature as 
well as the astronomical system, and, lastly, the views of life after death. 
The third division is a very brief section of only ten pages, illustrating 
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the relationship of the Babylonian language to the Hebrew. Professor 
Zimmern apologizes for the brief treatment accorded this very impor- 
tant section and also for the insufficient discussion of the cult, literature, 
and beliefs which are disposed of in about fifty pages. One cannot help 
regretting that over one hundred pages should have been taken up with 
the Pantheon, and there was also no special reason why the Gilgamash 
epic should have been treated at length. Much of what is said in con- 
nection with the Babylonian and Assyrian gods would be in place in a 
volume on the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, but would hardly be 
looked for in a work devoted to illustrating the bearings of Babylonian 
culture on the religion of the Old Testament. In view of Professor 
Zimmern’s gratuitous and misleading remark on my own work on the 
religion of Babylonia and Assyria, which he reluctantly confesses to be 
the “best” book on the subject, I may be pardoned for noting that what 
he has to say about the gods adds but little to the representation of them 
in my own work. However, leaving this aside, the value of this portion 
of Professor Zimmern’s work consists almost exclusively in the discus- 
sion of the bearing of those gods on the Old Testament. One cannot 
help feeling that at times his combinations, although generally brought 
forward with due reserve, are very precarious. To choose one example 
of many, to see in the Old Testament conception of Yahweh dwelling in 
heaven and surrounded by the heavenly host a trace, albeit an indirect 
one, of the Babylonian Anu cult, is quite unnecessary. Since Yahweh is, 
as is now generally held, originally a storm god whose manifestations 
are seen in thunder and lightning, where else could the poetic and 
popular fancy place his seat except in the heavens, with the prominence 
accorded to moon and sun worship in the early religion of the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine? Many of the parallels between the Babylonian and 
Hebrew conceptions do not point to borrowing on the one side or the 
other. Still less plausible is the supposition first voiced by Winckler 
and adopted by Zimmern that the figure of the king in the book of 
Esther is modeled upon Anu. The late date of this book in connection 
with the unimportant part taken by Anu in the popular phases of the 
Babylonian mythology constitute fatal objections. 

There was no particular reason why Bel of Nippur should have been 
included in the section on the Pantheon since Zimmern admits that none 
of the Old Testament references to a Babylonian Bel refer to the chief 
deity of Nippur but to Bel-Marduk under which heading, therefore, the 
subject could have been disposed of. Here again the combination of the 
title Shada-Raba& (great mountain) given to Bel with the Hebrew 
Shaddai and which Zimmern notes as “not impossible” is to be rejected 
as without foundation. Apart from the fact that the title is also assigned 
to other gods, the philological objections are formidable. Even if it be 
assumed that the pronunciation Shaddai is artificial, in order to connect 
it with the popular etymology, the presence of the Yédh at the end of 
the word will still have to be accounted for. 

When we come to such gods as Sin, Marduk, and Ishtar we reach 
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safer ground. These eminently popular deities are precisely of a kind 
to exert an influence upon the cult of peoples which came in contact 
with Babylonia. To be sure some of the theories recently advanced, 
more particularly by Hommel, as to the predominant significance of the 
moon cult among the early Semites, are marked by extreme extravagance 
and it is refreshing to note the cautious manner in which Zimmern 
approaches the theme (p. 365). He contents himself with the theory for 
which there is sufficient evidence, that traces of the Babylonian concep- 
tion about Sin may be detected in Yahweh. As to the mythological 
element in the stories of the patriarchs in the book of Genesis he wisely 
postpones a consideration of the subject. Perhaps the most important 
part of this first division is the one devoted to Marduk. From a brief 
but admirable account of the character assumed by Marduk in the 
Babylonian religion and certain features in his cult, he passes on to the 
traces in Marduk to be noted in the conception formed of Yahweh; and 
advancing to the New Testament he finds no less than fourteen points 
of contact between Marduk and instances in the life of Jesus or 
attributes ascribed to the latter. It will be, of course, for New Testa- 
ment students to pronounce the verdict on this exceedingly important 
part of Professor Zimmern’s work, but even outsiders must be struck by 
some of the parallels, and it would appear that Professor Zimmern has 
conclusively established, at least, the general theme that mythological 
influences emanating ultimately from Babylonia continued to be at work 
in Palestine until a far later period than only a short time ago was 
supposed to be possible. 

Coming to the chapter devoted to the cosmology of the Babylonian 
and Hebrew, nothing better has yet been presented on the subject 
than Professor Zimmern’s discussion. An opportunity is presented 
to him here of enlarging on many of the suggestions contained in 
Gunkel’s Schépfung und Chaos. Another very valuable section is 
formed by the discussion of Babylonian priests and temples in which in 
a brief space a great deal of valuable material, particularly from the 
religious literature, is gathered, and it is to be exceedingly regretted that 
lack of space prevented Professor Zimmern from treating this important 
subject as fully as it deserves. He has, however, brought together 
sufficient evidence to make it no longer doubtful that the Hebrew ritual 
and many features of the Hebrew cult are due to Babylonian influence. 
It would have been valuable if, in connection with this question of 
Babylonian influence, Professor Zimmern had also directed attention 
to the large number of evidently intentional deviations from Babylonian 
methods likewise to be observed in the Pentateuchal codes. Indeed 
this phase of the subject of Babel und Bibel has been too much 
neglected by Assyriologists who in their anxiety to find parallels over- 
look intentional contrasts which are equally important. Parallel to the 
adaptation of Babylonian myths and traditions to specifically Hebrew 
beliefs and traditions, to be noted in the early chapters of Genesis, we 
have the intentional differentiation of the cult from foreign features 
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wherever such differentiation is possible. In fact the process involved 
in the adoption of Babylonian ideas, Babylonian ritual, and Babylonian 
laws is much more complicated than is ordinarily assumed. The cases 
of actual adoption are rare in comparison with adaptation involving 
more or less profound modifications of the original Babylonian material. 
Professor Zimmern’s work illustrates the justification of such a theory 
and Old Testament scholars and Assyriologists alike will be glad to 
acknowledge their deep obligation to him for having put together an 
enormous amount of valuable material gathered in the course of many 
years of study. It will be possible with this material so clearly brought 
before us to take up detailed points in a much more satisfactory manner 
than before and while, therefore, Professor Zimmern’s work is not to be 
regarded as the successor of Schrader’s, which is still very useful though 
antiquated in many parts, it will prepare the way, as will also Winckler’s 
part of the work, for a comprehensive work setting forth on the basis of 
the material supplied by Winckler and Zimmern, the actual relationship 
existing between the Old Testament and Babylonian culture, religion 
and history. As it is my purpose to touch upon numerous points of 
detail in Zimmern’s work at the proper place in the forthcoming parts 
of the German edition of my Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, I trust 
that I may be permitted to refer to this work instead of covering the 


ground again in this notice. 
Morris JASTROW, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE ARAMAISMS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT:' 


Gesenius in his Geschichte der hebrdischen Sprache und Schrift, 
Leipzig, 1815, made the first attempt to discuss in a scientific way the 
influence of the Aramaic on the Hebrew language after the Exile. Since 
then this question has often been ventilated, and in many monographs 
Aramaisms of certain pieces of Old Testament literature were pointed 
out and were used for the dating of such pieces. But no systematic 
discussion of all Aramaisms in the Old Testament has ever been pub- 
lished until this year, when the well-known Old Testament scholar, Pro- 
fessor Kautzsch, brought out his book, which appeared as Hallesches 
Osterprogramm fiir 1901-1902. 

The linguistic problems which arise from a consideration of the 
influence exercised by one language upon another are manifold and 
interesting, but they are in most cases extremely difficult and often 
almost defy solution. For several reasons this is particularly true with 
regard to the Aramaisms in the Old Testament. First, though the amount 
of literature preserved to us is very small, the genuine Hebrew vocabu- 
lary was undoubtedly much larger than is now known to us. Hence, 
in many cases, a word which does not occur in old Hebrew before 


1 Drz ARAMAISMEN IM ALTEN TESTAMENT. I. Lexikalischer Teil. Von E. Kautzsch. 
Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1903. 8vo; v+111 pp. M. 3.20. 
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the Exile, but appears suddenly later on and is at the same time well 
known in Aramaic, may nevertheless be genuine Hebrew. The word 53, 
“turtle,” might serve to illustrate this. Although it is not mentioned 
with this meaning in any of the modern Hebrew dictionaries, there is no 
doubt that 53 in Hos. 12:12 is the genuine Hebrew word for “turtle” 
(see Nestle in Zeitschr. f. alttest. Wissensch., 1903, p. 133). Now, should 
it by accident have been known to occur in this sense in one of the post- 
exilic books, many scholars would probably have called it an Aramaism, 
since this word for turtle is known in Syriac (gala), but occurs neither in 
Arabic nor in Ethiopic. Secondly, the close relation between Hebrew and 
Aramaic often renders uncertain the decision concerning the origin of a 
word. Thirdly, we must take into account the frequent possibilities of 
replacing a Hebrew word in the literature by an Aramaic expression in 
the process of the transmission of the manuscripts. Such cases, of 
course, cannot be counted as true Aramaisms, since they were not 
intended so by the original writer. To my mind, POX in Psalm 139:8 
belongs to this category; for in spite of the fact that the Aramaic words 
mn and 33" are used here, it seems to me much more likely that a 
later scribe unconsciously substituted this form, which he used in com- 
mon conversation, for the Hebrew original, than that the author of the 
Hebrew psalm wrote such a purely Aramaic form. The fourth and most 
serious difficulty is this: We cannot always distinguish between the 
Aramaic influence on the spoken Hebrew and that on the written 
Hebrew ; in other words, we do not always know whether the documents, 
in which Aramaisms are found, were written at a time when Hebrew was 
still spoken and when Aramaic words had become part of a living 
Hebrew language, or whether the writers of such documents themselves 
spoke mostly Aramaic and wrote Hebrew only as a literary language, 
most naturally intermingling it with expressions that were more familiar 
to them. If, as in the former case, the influence of one spoken language 
upon another, which is also living, is to be investigated, it does not 
matter whether the borrowed words are so-called “loan-words” or 
“foreign words,” and every individual word of foreign origin deserves 
equal attention. This usually involves questions important to the 
history of civilization; and therefore an arrangement like that in 
Frankel’s Aramdische Fremdwérter im Arabischen is highly desirable. 
But in the second case we have mostly to deal with literary, grammatical, 
and lexicographical questions. 

I need scarcely say that Professor Kautzsch has been well aware of 
these difficulties, although perhaps the fourth has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. With a self-restraint that might serve many others as a 
model, he has not attempted too much; he has not drawn any premature 
conclusions, nor has he concealed matters which are not yet settled, and 
perhaps never will be. But what he has done is to present conscien- 
tiously the whole material clearly arranged and well digested. Hence 
his book will be indispensable to all Old Testament students, Hebraists, 
and Semitists, and it will form a safe basis for exegetical work and for 
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literary criticism. Let us hope that another part containing the “gram- 
matical Aramaisms” will soon appear. 

It is impossible to discuss details in a notice of this length. I might 
mention, however, that of the Aramaisms in the second part of Isaiah I 
missed the following in Professor Kautzsch’s list: ww, Isa.59:10. In 
spite of its occurrence in Arabic and Ethiopic this word seems to be 
derived in Hebrew from the Aramaic, because the genuine Hebrew word 
is WW; s105, Isa. 66:18, in the meaning “people;” cf. Ww in 
biblical Aramaic ; 7 in Isa. 57:10, where, as I suggested four years 


ago, its meaning seems to be influenced by the Syriac |ds03); 7°32 
Isa. 66:11, if with de Lagarde this is the correct reading for }"7. 

The very important conclusion at which Professor Kautzsch arrives 
on p. 99, is as follows: “The influence of the Aramaic language on the 
Hebrew vocabulary of the Old Testament is not nearly so strong as it 


has heretofore been supposed to be.” 
Enno Littmann. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


STEINSCHNEIDER’S ARABISCHE LITERATUR.’ 


A thorough criticism of a work like the one before us, which should 
adequately point out its special merits and possible errors, would almost 
presuppose the ability to write the book—a task which could be per- 
formed only by one who is a polyglot and polyhistor, and, above all, a 
bibliographer like the venerable author, whose equal, as bibliographer, 
cannot be found in the history of any literature. It is, therefore, no 
modesty on my part, if I preface this review with the confession that I 
am not fully prepared to present a detailed criticism of the work. I 
must content myself with indicating to the reader the general outline of 
the book, its purpose and significance. 

It is, indeed, hardly correct to speak of the purpose of this book, for 
in it, as in all the works of Professor Steinschneider—and these number 
in the hundreds—the reader will search in vain for a purpose in the 
ordinary sense of the term. The author has but one end in view, to give 
an objective historical presentation of his subject, free from all “apolo- 
getical or polemical coloring, and from all national or theological bias.” 
The reader who comes to this book in search of inspiration for some 
world-agitating idea, or seeks in it the solution of some “burning issue,” 
will go away disappointed. He must approach it with an enthusiasm of 
his own, bringing with him a considerable knowledge of the subject and 
a love for purely scientific research. Such a reader will find himself 
amply rewarded. 

In the introduction (pp. xii-li) to the enormous mass of material, 
which, as we are told in the preface, has been gathered together in the 


1 DIE ARABISCHE LITERATUR DER JUDEN. (Bibliotheca arabico-judaica). Ein Beitrag 
zur Literaturgeschichte der Araber, grossenteils aus handschriftlichen Quellen. Von Moritz 
Steinschneider. Frankfurt a. M.: Verlag von I. Kauffmann, 1902. gr. 8vo; liv+348+32 pp. 
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course of almost sixty years, the author, in his precise and severely 
scientific style, has given, in seventeen sections, the general divisions 
under which the subject-matter may be arranged, and which may serve 
the student as a safe guide, both as to how and in what direction to 
use the accumulated material, so as to make it productive for further 
research. The vistas which are here opened up for the reader, in every 
direction, and the general problems of Kulturgeschichte, for a complete 
study of which the way is here paved, are of a far-reaching importance 
which I cannot in the limits of a short article attempt even to sketch. 
With the exception of the two concluding sections, in which the author 
speaks of the relation of his work to the works of scholars who have 
preceded him in this branch of science, and of the sources, arrangement, 
and execution of the book, each section of the introduction may be 
regarded as a solid foundation for a special monograph on the matter 
treated. To convey to the reader some notion of the problems which 
still wait for solution, and of the results which the author has thus 
far achieved and set forth, we cite here from his own analysis of his 
introduction the following topics—‘“‘Problem of the History of the 
Literature and Culture of the Jews;” “Part Played by Karaism in the 
Introduction of Arabic into Religious Literature ;” “Beginning, Dura- 
tion, and Scope of the Jewish Arabic Literature;” “Use of Arabic 
Among the Jews in Christian Lands ;” “Character of the Arabic Among 
the Jews, in Speech and Script ;” “Moslem Children in Jewish Schools ;” 
“Relation of Hebrew and Arabic in the Life and Literature of the 
Jews;” “Importance of Arabic Literature for Hebrew Philology, 
Exegesis, and Poetry;” “Influence of Arabic on the Language of the 
Hebrew-Chaldaic Literature.” I have here named only some of the 
most important themes dealt with. In the discussion of them the author 
states the conclusions, to which his long studies have led him, and thus 
provides the student with a definite basis for further investigation. 
These introductory sketches serve, therefore, not merely as an introduc- 
tion to this work, but give guidance for proper study and productive 
activity in this field of research. 

The book, as a whole, is in aim, method, and content related to the 
previous, well-known works of the author. The central idea of all his 
voluminous and extensive works has been, as the author himself says 
(p. xlix), to show “the relation of Jewish literature to other literatures of 
the Middle Ages, particularly in the department of science. In this book, 
however, the most important department of Jewish literature is treated 
for its own sake. .... The book offers as complete as possible a collec- 
tion of the works in Arabic by authors who were Jews by birth, giving the 
existing prints or manuscripts of their complete works and of fragments 
and translations of them in any language.” The authors (numbering 
250) are arranged geographically and in chronological order; a brief 
biographical sketch of each author is given, followed by an enumeration 
of his works, analyses of their contents, and valuable remarks of the 
author. To the sketch of each writer is added a complete bibliography, 
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arranged under special headings, of the sources which the author has 
drawn upon, and also his sound estimate of their reliability and value. 
To the book are added seven appendices, among them one of special 
importance dealing with the Arabic works written by Samaritans. Six 
indices greatly facilitate the use of the book. 

It is now superfluous to say anything more concerning the value 
and significance of this work. The author can justly say (p. xliv) “that, 
to his knowledge, he offers the first comprehensive bibliography in this 
department of literature with biographical notices of the authors.” In 
conclusion we may add that as long as scholars will devote themselves 
to this branch of knowledge, the book before us will hold this place and 


be indispensable to every new investigator. 
Henry Matter. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati. 
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